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X LIVESTOCK INSURANCE AND THE PROBLEMS OF ITS APPLICATION 
TO UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES ' | 


Pat 


by P. K. Ray 


Importance of Livestock Insurance 


Cattle and other livestock serve as an important 
source as well as an instrument of wealth for man 
over the major part of the globe, providing not 
only essential and valuable ingredients of human 
food but also the greater part of draft power on 
and relative to farms. In underdeveloped or less 
developed countries where farm mechanization has 
not made much headway, the primary importance 
of livestock lies in the power that it supplies to 
the plow or the cart and usually a considerable 
portion of the working capital of farmers is invested 
in bullock and other draft stock. 

Animal lives, however, are subject to a consider- 
able element of uncertainty arising from death, 
disuse, or depreciation caused either by illness or 
accident, and the farmers are constantly faced 
with the risk of consequent loss of investment and 
future income. Such risk tends to be greater in 
most of the underdeveloped countries because of 
higher animal mortality resulting mostly from the 
poorer economic and general living conditions of 
farmers, from the extremely limited veterinary 
facilities, and also the ignorance of the average 
cattle owner as to the best ways of feeding and 
maintaining his animals. The high incidence of 
animal mortality weighs heavily on farmers, 
especially as there is hardly any statutory provision 
for public compensation, such as may be found in 
many progressive countries, for losses following 

1Current efforts to expand food and other agricultural 
production in various countries have underlined the impor- 
tance of protecting the farmers against major accidental 
losses of their crops and livestock. A number of underdevel- 
oped countries are at present giving serious thought to the 
practicability of forms of insurance against such losses in 
their respective territories. FAO has been asked, through 
resolutions passed in regional meetings and in the Seventh 
Session of the Conference, to study methods of crop and 
livestock insurance in different countries, and examine the 
possibility of extending them to underdeveloped countries. 


This article summarizes some of the principal facts and 
findings of a preliminary study on livestock insurance. 


outbreaks of certain epizootic diseases. Hitherto 
they have met such losses primarily through 
borrowing and only occasionally through State 
grants or loans. Investigations in many under- 
developed countries have shown that the frequent 
outbreak of cattle diseases and natural calamities 
leading to crop failure are two principal causes of 
the prevailing high rural indebtedness. Indeed, 
when struck by such contingencies even an enter- 
prising and otherwise solvent farmer is forced to 
approach, in the absence of appropriate credit 
institutions, the traditional moneylender for speedy 
relief. This, however, has been found in most 
cases to be disastrous to the farmer in the long 
run.* Farmers, therefore, are badly in need of 
a better alternative to enable them to withstand 
a sudden and unexpected loss or damage to their 
livestock or crops, with the least possible dis- 
turbance to their normal pursuit and profession. 
This alternative can be found in insurance. 

The essential character of insurance is that it 
substitutes small regular payments for large spo- 
radic losses and thus makes the latter endurable. 
It benefits, however, not only the insured but often 
also the community at large. Livestock insurance 
in particular provides the following important 
benefits. Firstly, it guarantees protection to farm- 
ers against loss of their stock from accident or 
disease and thereby helps to stabilize their income. 
Secondly, like crop insurance, it raises the credit- 
worthiness of farmers. Thirdly, it serves as an 
effective means of reducing risks, as the insurers 
often take an active part in preventing or reducing 


“The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Pakistan, 
and Burma, which made the most comprehensive survey of 
agriculture in the three countries, reported on this point as 
follows: ‘‘*The loss of a pair of bullocks a* a critical stage 
ef cultivation, and the partial failure of a single crop in 
consequence, may place a cultivator wholly in the power of 
the moneylender and ultimately involve him in ruin.” Cf. 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 
1928, page 280. 








Li) 


the chances of accident or illness to animals. 
Fourthly, it acts as an incentive to cattle breeding. 
Finally, through the prompt treatment or replace- 
ment of the diseased or lost animals, it helps to 
maintain the productive activities of farmers 
unhampered or relatively little hampered. These 
benefits would, however, vary to a certain extent 
with the nature and form of the insurance contract. 


Forms of Livestock Insurance 


The more usual form of livestock insurance 
contract offers cover against the general risk of 
death, and, in certain cases, of disuse or deprecia- 
tion of animals (usually cattle, horses, sheep, and 
pigs) owing to accident or disease. Contagious 
diseases are often covered separately, especially in 
countries where the public authorities undertake 
to indemnify owners for losses of animals resulting 
from compulsory slaughter or vaccination ordered 
by them. In most countries, animals can be insured 
separately against certain specific risks, such as 
those of transit, castration, and other minor oper- 
ations, and foaling risks of mares. In some coun- 
tries there is separate insurance of slaughter stock 
against the risk of condemnation of meat. 


Position of Livestock Insurance 


The leading position in livestock insurance is 
held by Continental Europe where it is practised 
in a great number of countries, including 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian countries. Its 
development in Sweden will be noted from the 
fact that in 1948 as much as 93.2 percent of the 
country’s horses and 49.3 percent of cattle were 
covered by insurance. * 

The institutions underwriting livestock insurance 
in Europe are usually of four different types, 
namely, (a) small local mutual and co-operative 
insurance societies; (b) large co-operative insurance 
organizations; (c) public insurance institutions; 
and (d) joint-stock insurance companies. Of these, 
the major part in most countries is taken by the 
mutual and co-operative insurance societies, either 
small mutuals or the larger co-operatives or both, 
often aided by the State. 

Among the countries where the small mutual 
insurance societies are important, special mention 
may be made of Germany and France. In Germany, 
before the Second World War the small local 
mutual insurance societies (called Viehgilden, 
Kuhladen, Kuhkassen, etc.), numbered nearly 9,000 
and insured against death a total of 2.5 million 


%L. Nanneson, ‘‘Den Svenska Kreatursférsikrings-verk- 
samhetens Féretagsmissiga Utveckling’’ (Development of the 
Commercial Activity of Swedish Farm Animal Insurance), in 
Skandinaviska Kreaturférsdkringsbolaget, 1890-1950, Uppsala, 
1950, page 90. 


animals valued at 775.5 million Reichsmark. By 
comparison, there were 12 large co-operative 
insurance societies and one share company register- 
ed with the Reich Office for the Supervision of 
Private Insurance (Reichsaufsichtsamt fiir Privat- 
versicherung), which insured among them only 
194,149 animals against death.+ There were, in 
addition, four other private livestock insurance 
offices and a number of public (or government) 
institutions for insuring livestock. According to 
more recent (1950) information, Western Germany 
has over 6,000 small livestock insurance mutuals, 
nine larger mutuals, one public insurance institu- 
tion, and two joint-stock companies. 

In France, too, the loeal livestock mutual 
insurance societies (called mélinettes) play a dom- 
inant role in insuring the farmers’ stock. In 1950 
there were reported to be over 86,000 members in 
these societies who insured among them nearly 
166,000 animals against death and contagious 
diseases for a total insurance sum of 11,610 million 
francs.*° The local societies are grouped into 
regional reinsurance unions and the latter again 
are federated in two central reinsurance societies, 
namely, Caisses nationales de réassurance and the 
Caisses centrales de la mutualité agricole. Other 
countries in Europe, where the small mutual and 
the co-operative insurance societies have an im- 
portant role in the insurance of livestock, include 
Belgium, Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. 

The outstanding example of a larger mutual 
or co-operative institution underwriting livestock 
insurance on a national basis is the Scandinavian 
Farm-Animal Insurance Society (Skandinaviska 
Kreatursforsakringsbolaget) and its subsidiary the 
Insurance Company for Contagious Diseases in 
Domestic Animals (F6érsdékringsbolaget for Smitt- 
samma Husdjurssjukdomar). In 1953/54 the former 
insured 925,300 animals for a total sum of 571 
million kronor, while the latter covered 918,435 
animals (cattle and pigs) for a total value of 
469 million kronor, and also loss of milk amount- 
ing to 262 million kronor. Earlier, in 1948, the 
SKFB insured as much as 61 percent of all animals 
insured (other than against contagious diseases) in 
the country, while the FSH covered 93 percent of 
the animals insured against contagious diseases. 
Larger co-operative insurance societies undertake 
insurance of farm animal stock also in some other 
countries, as for example, Denmark, Finland, and 
Great Britain. 

Public (or State) insurance of livestock has 
developed most in Germany. Before the war there 
were at least two public “direct-writing” institu- 


4Cf. Int. Rev. of Agric. (IIA) Rome, November 1937, 
page 384 E. 

5 France, Ministére de l’agriculture, Statistique agricole an- 
nuelle, 1950 (1953), page 166. 
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tions, three reinsuring federations, and one of the 
mixed type, almost all of which survive to this date. 
The latter — the Bavarian Animal Insurance 
Institute (Bayerische Landes-Tierversicherungsan- 
stalt) — is the most important public livestock 
insurance institution operating today. Organized 
in 1896, as a public institution of the mutual type, 
its management (along with that of various other 
branches of insurance) is entrusted to the State 
Insurance Chamber (Bayerische Versicherungs- 
kammer) while the ultimate control is exercised by 
the Bavarian Ministry of Internal Affairs. The 
Institute covers the insurance of livestock against 
mortality as well as of slaughter stock which is 
compulsory; it also administers the animal epidemic 
insurance fund. The insurance against mortality 
is operated largely (in the case of horses, cattle, 
and breeding pigs) through affiliated local mutual 
insurance societies numbering over 2,000, which 
have accepted the model rules of the Institute and 
joined it voluntarily. The Institute itself under- 
takes to cover a part of the loss for which the local 
societies must pay it a share of their premium 
income. So far as the mortality insurance of 
horses, cattle, and breeding pigs is concerned, 
therefore, the Institute acts mainly as a reinsuring 
agency. But pigs (other than for breeding) and 
brood mares and stallions are insured by it directly 
through a special department. 

The Institute receives each year from the State 
a subsidy which is especially assigned to insurance 
against livestock mortality. 

Of the public reinsurance federations in Western 
Germany, perhaps the leading position is held by 
the Baden Animal Insurance Federation (Badische 
Viehversicherungsverband). Founded in 1890, it 
has since limited its business to reinsurance of local 
mutual societies for cattle insurance in Land 
Wiirttemberg. A local insurance association is 
formed in each community by farmers who are 
willing to insure their animals, and is run on the 
basis of free voluntary service by an elected com- 
mittee. Losses are shared equally between the 
local societies and the Federation, but when they 
exceed a specified limit, the State intervenes with 
assistance from its funds, in order to relieve the 
societies of an excess burden. 

Outside the mainland of Europe livestock insur- 
ance, in one form or another, has been written in 
England, Canada, the United States, as well as in 
China, Japan, and India, but, with the exception 
of Japan, in none of these countries has it developed 
so far to any large extent. In the first three 
countries named it is actually on the decline. In 
England, livestock insurance in an elementary form 
was practised in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries by small local co-operative 
societies known as “cow clubs” and “ pig clubs, ” 


many of which were registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act. But they have since gradually 
declined in number and importance, and have little 
business today.® But larger mutual and co-oper- 
ative insurance societies, among which special 
mention may be made of the National Farmers’ 
Union Mutual Insurance Society, as well as certain 
joint-stock insurance offices presently do some 
business in livestock generally under casualty in- 
surance. In Canada and the United States, on the 
other hand, there is today very little insurance of 
farm animal stock against death or accident apart 
from that of certain specific risks such as transit. 

Burma and India had, as late as the thirties of 
this century, a number of cattle insurance societies 
run on co-operative lines, but these later disap- 
peared one by one with the result that no such 
society appears to be functioning today. 7 

In China there were, in 1948, five different 
organizations underwriting livestock insurance, 
including the China Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany. * 

In Japan, the whole system of agricultural 
insurance, including both livestock and crop in- 
surance, was reorganized after the war under the 
Compensation Against Agricultural Loss Law (Law 
No. 85 of 15 December 1947). It provides the 
following types of livestock insurance: (a) obliga- 
tory insurance of cattle and horses against death 
and disuse; (b) voluntary insurance of goats, sheep, 
and swine against death and disuse; (c) voluntary 
insurance of cattle, horses, goats, sheep, and swine 
against disease and injury; (d) voluntary life 
insurance of new-born and embryo cattle and 
horses; and (e) voluntary insurance of livestock 
during transportation. Insurance at the local level 
is administered by the agricultural mutual relief 
associations organized in each city, town, and 
village under the supervision of prefectural gov- 
ernors. The local associations (numbering more 
than 10,000) are federated into prefectural federa- 
tions organized under the direction of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry, while the federations 
maintain a reinsurance relation with a Special 
Account established in the Ministry. The total 
number of animals insured in 1952 under the 
various types was 3.1 million, of which roughly 


®° Twelve hundred of these societies had been traced before 
the First World War, of which only 60 were registered. In 
1950 the number of registered societies came down to 29. Cf. 
P.K. Ray, Principles and Practices of Agricultural Insurance 
(Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis in the University of Oxford, 1951), 
page 393. 

7™The last society in India reported functioning was in the 
state of Bombay in 1940/41. 

’ The other four were: the Draft Cattle Societies in Wukiang, 
Anhwei, organized by the Shanghai Commercial and Savings 
Bank; the Draft Cattle Co-operative Associations formed by 
farmers in the district of Bunch, Linchwen, with the help 
of the Kiangsi Provincial Government; Livestock Insurance 
Societies in the district of San-yi, Szechwan, administered by 
the Farmers’ Bank of China; and a livestock insurance society 
organized in the district of Linkwei by the Kwangsi Pro- 
vincial Government (cf. P.K. Ray, op. cit., page 235). 








2.3 million were cattle, nearly 780,000 horses, and 
the remainder sheep, goats, and breeding pigs.” In 
terms of percentage of eligible animals insured, the 
data available for the fiscal year 1949 show that 
62.6 percent of cattle, 53.7 percent of horses, 15.4, 
4.4 and 18.9 percent respectively, of sheep, goats, 
and pigs, were insured against death and disuse; 
9 percent of cattle, 10.3 percent of horses, and 1.1, 
0.4, and 2.5 percent of sheep, goats, and pigs 
respectively, were insured against disease and in- 
jury.’ The Government subsidizes the insurance 
through payment of 50 percent of the minimum 
premium permitted by the articles of association of 
local associations for death and disuse of cattle 
and horses. Moreover, the Government is obligated 
to make up deficits at the Special Account level 
(but not at the prefectural level). Subsidies of 
premiums or deficits for other types of livestock 
insurance are not authorized. 


Conditions and Factors Favorable to Development 
of Livestock Insurance 


An analysis of the causes of the uneven devel- 
opment of livestock insurance in different countries 
throws light on the conditions that are necessary 
as well as the factors that are favorable to its 
development. The “ conditions ” refer primarily to 
the external or objective situation, while the 
“ factors ” concern largely the internal or technical 
problem of organization. 


A. SIZEABLE DEMAND 


The first and basic condition is that there should 
be a demand for insurance among a sizeable section 
of owners of a particular stock, and that they have 
at least a partial capacity to back their demand 
with cash. The demand is likely to be strong 
where, firstly, there is a considerable use of animals 
both for draft and milking purposes, and, secondly, 
where small farming predominantes with the 
farmers often owning a few animals. The first is 
significant inasmuch as large-scale farm mechani- 
zation, by dispensing with the use of draft animals, 
pro tanto reduces the demand for insurance, while 
to the small owners the accidental death of one 
or more animals through disease or accident would 
mean a serious loss of capital as well as of future 
potential income. Large farmers, on the other 
hand, can, to a large extent, be their own insurers, 
as they are in a position to meet normal losses due 
to disease and accident from accumulated funds. 
They have, therefore, usually little demand for 
insurance except for possible “mass loss” due to 
the outbreak of epidemic diseases among the stock. 

* Japan, Statistical Abstracts of Ministry of Agriculture and 


Forestry, 1954, pages 124-125. 
Cf. Agricultural Progress in Japan, Tokyo, 1951, page 125. 


One of the principal reasons for the development 
of this insurance in Continental Europe is that the 
farms are relatively small and therefore the farm- 
ers have felt the real need of a collective protection 
against accidental loss of their animals. But in 
countries like Canada or the United States, where 
farms are generally much larger, farmers have 
mostly been their own insurers. The United King- 
dom is an example of transition from smaller to 
larger farms which may be considered as one of 
the factors leading to the gradual disappearance 
of the local cattle insurance societies. '' Secondly, 
the earlier and more extensive mechanization of 
farms in North America, and presently also in the 
United Kingdom, has progressively reduced the 
use of animal draft power on land and with it the 
demand for insurance. Currently a similar declin- 
ing trend in farm animal insurance, particularly 
that of horses, is noticed in many continental 
countries because of the gradual spread of farm 
mechanization, but in some of them it is partially 
offset by an increase in the number of insured cattle. 

Among the farmers of Asia and of parts of Africa 
and Latin America, on the other hand, although 
there is a great need for such insurance, there is 
yet but little effective demand for it. Experiences 
from Burma, India, and Pakistan, where this in- 
surance has been tried in the past, show that lack 
of appreciation by farmers of its advantages as 
also of its objectives and workings has prevented 
the insurance from being popular. 


B. RISKS NOT TO BE TOO SMALL NOR TOO HIGH 


The second condition for the development of 
livestock insurance is that the risks should not be 
too small to be assumed by the farmers individually, 
nor should they be too high to make the cost of 
collective assumption through insurance prohibi- 
tively high for the average farmer. Part of the 
reasons why the insurance of farm animal stock 
has not made any progress in North America and 
has been declining in the United Kingdom lies in 
the very extensive measures taken by the 
governments of these countries for suppressing 
contagious and infectious diseases resulting in con- 
siderable reduction in the mortality of their stock 
and thereby reducing the need for insurance. When 
to this is added the provision of slaughter by order 
of the public authorities at the outbreak of deadly 
infectious diseases (e.g., the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease) and the arrangements for public compensation, 
there is hardly any need for insurance against 
these diseases except for consequential losses which 
are not covered by compensation from the public 

“ Between 1895 and 1925, the period of maximum devel- 
opment and subsequent decline of these societies, the number 


of small holdings between 1 and 5 acres in England and 


Wales fell by 23 percent, whereas the medium farms, from 50 


to 300 acres, increased by 2.5 percent. 
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authorities.'* Although similar measures also exist 
in many continental countries, these are often not 
adequate. 

In the relatively underdeveloped countries of 
Asia or the Near East where, as already observed, 
the incidence of livestock mortality is very high, 
largely because of the unhealthy and insanitary 
living conditions of the farmers and their animal 
stock, as also of the lack of proper veterinary 
facilities and other measures to cope with contagious 
diseases, the cost of any insurance, unless the 
government is prepared to underwrite a substantial 
part of it, is likely to be prohibitive to the average 
farmer. Indeed, one of the reasons believed to 
have caused the failure of earlier cattle insurance 
schemes in India was that the rates of premiums 
were considered too high by the insured farmers. !* 

To a large extent, therefore, the development of 
livestock insurance in underdeveloped countries 
will depend on the improvement in the general 
economic conditions of the farming community as 
well as on the ability of the governments to provide, 
as in the more advanced countries of Europe and 
North America, veterinary facilities and other 
measures for controlling epidemic diseases. But 
the livestock insurance organizations themselves, 
as it is seen especially from their working on the 
continent of Europe, can render great help by 
disseminating information on the care of livestock, 
and by taking an active part in improving the 
conditions under which the animals are kept. !4 


C. AVAILABILITY OF DATA 


Besides the two basic conditions discussed above, 
there are at least three major factors which help 
or hinder the development of livestock insurance 
in a country. Of these, the first which, though 
perhaps not indispensable to start with on a small 
scale, is nevertheless important for the development 
of farm animal insurance, is availability of data 
regarding the incidence of death, disease, and 
accident among the animal stock. In those coun- 
tries where the insurance of animals was initiated 
locally by farmers as a mutual relief, there was 
little need for data. They generally assessed the 
loss after its occurrence and distributed it among 
the members. Such post-loss assessment mutuals, 
or simply assessment mutuals, are found to operate 
even today in some countries, for example, Germany, 
Sweden, and Denmark. 

2In the United Kingdom, for example, there are separate 
insurance schemes for consequential losses due to foot-and- 
mouth disease and fowl pest. : 

1% Report of a Committee appointed in 1923 by the Gujrat 
Branch of the Provincial Co-operative Institute in Bombay, 
to enquire into the constitution and working of Cattle Insur- 
ance Societies. . 

“ Indeed, these were among the reasons for which in Great 
Britain the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation, reporting 
in the early twenties, urged the Government to help promote, 
through the Ministry of Agriculture, the system of co- 


operative insurance for livestock. Cf. Agricultural Tribunal 
of Investigation: Final Report (Cmd. 2145), 1024, page 77. 


or 


Mortality data, however, are essential for operat- 
ing the insurance at a wider level, either provincial 
or national. Any large-scale assumption of risks 
should be based on a fairly accurate estimate of 
their aggregate probability in order to determine 
in advance the precise nature of the liability of 
the insurers and the relative cost and benefit to 
the insured. The more impersonal the relations 
between the insurers and the insured, the greater 
is the need to relate cost of insurance to its benefit, 
that is, fix the premiums in proportion to the 
risks involved. 

Most countries of Europe have the necessary 
information on the frequency of death, disease, and 
even of accidents among the farm animals, in the 
collection of which the insurance organizations 
themselves have played a great part. But the 
overwhelming majority among the underdeveloped 
countries have very little useful information on 
the mortality of their stock. No large-scale devel- 
opment of livestock insurance will therefore be 
possible in these countries until a fairly reasonable 
amount of information on cattle mortality is 
available. It might, however, be possible, with the 
data that are now available, to make in some of 
them a beginning, chiefly as an experimental 
undertaking. Obviously such an undertaking can 
succeed only with considerable government backing. 


D. ORGANIZATION 


The second factor which has an important bearing 
on the development of livestock insurance is or- 
ganization. From the experience of the working 
of various livestock insurance organizations in 
different countries it appears that the insurance of 
farm animals has particularly developed in those 
countries where the initiative has been taken by 
the farmers themselves for their mutual protection. 
This initiative has manifested itself in two forms 
— local or small mutual or co-operative societies, 
and larger provincial and national mutual insurance 
organizations. The smaller local societies have 
been founded by the farmers of particular localities 
for the collective assumption of individual risks. 
The bigger mutuals, on the other hand, are generally 
formed or managed by national farmers’ unions or 
associations for the members’ benefit. 1° 

Historically, mutual insurance of livestock is 
much older than insurance by joint-stock companies. 
Secondly, as a commercial proposition, insurance 
of farm animal stock has never been a very 
profitable and therefore attractive field for the 
joint-stock insurance companies. Thirdly, because 


1% A specific instance is the National Farmers’ Union Mutual 
Insurance Society of England, which offers insurance to 
members of the National Farmers’ Unions of England and 
Wales, of Scotland, Ulster, and the Isle of Man. In the case 
of the Swedish Animal Insurance Society (SKFB) also the 
Agricultural Association of Sweden, the Veterinary Association 
of Sweden, and national associations for horse and cattle 
breeding, take part in the management. 








of the very nature of livestock insurance, a mutual 
enjoys certain special advantages as compared 
with joint-stock organizations. As the element of 
“moral hazard” is considerable (that is, the risk 
of mortality of animals is subject to variation due 
to the owner’s activities), it is particularly important 
to keep the owners of livestock interested in the 
good working of the insurance, and at the same 
time to maintain a close reciprocal control by the 
members. The advantage of a mutual organization 
is that it fulfills both these conditions. In a mutual 
the insured, being their own insurers, have to carry 
among themselves the total cost of insurance; 
therefore, the less the aggregate cost, the less is 
their pro rata share. Moreover, as a mutual 
operates among a restricted group of persons living 
within a limited area, it is much easier to avoid 
“adverse selection” of risks since the members 
generally know one another and even one another’s 
animals. Again, a mutual with the help of local 
members can exercise a close supervision over the 
insured animals. All this helps the mutual to 
maintain a lower mortality rate among its insured 
animals and therefore a lower cost of insurance. 
Even a large mutual has the advantage of mutual- 
ity though not that of working in a more or less 
small group, whereas a joint-stock insurance com- 
pany has none of these advantages. 

Another advantage of the local mutuals or the 
co-operatives is their almost negligible cost of 
administration. A limited area combined with a 
large element of voluntary service generally helps 
to keep the administrative costs to a minimum. 
A large company, on the other hand, has to set 
aside often as much as 40 percent of its premium 
income for various services, including commissions, 
agency fees, veterinary expenses, clerical and ex- 
pert staff salaries, interest on capital, depreciation 
of buildings, and profit to shareholders. 

A small mutual or co-operative insurance society 
has, however, its weaknesses. It is not in a position 
to accept a large number of risks. For medium 
or large farmers, therefore, larger mutuals operat- 
ing on a provincial or a national basis are more 
suitable. The second weakness of a local mutual 
is that, with its very limited resources, it is unable 
to face the risk of high mortality caused by epidemic 
diseases which calls for satisfying a large number 
of claims within a short period. In most countries 
of Europe, attempts have been made to remedy this 
weakness of the small co-operative insurance socie- 
ties by an elaborate system of reinsurance arranged 
through State or State-aided institutions. Besides, 
the State has also helped these organizations in 
various other ways, namely, by establishing model 
rules, passing favorable legislation, making ar- 
rangements for centralized administration and by 
providing grants and subsidies. 


A decision as to the organization or organizations 
suitable for livestock insurance in underdeveloped 
countries will be made after considering the 
special conditions and circumstances of each country. 
Certain broad suggestions are, however, made in 
the following section in the course of discussion 
on appropriate forms of contracts. 


E. APPROPRIATE FORMS OF CONTRACTS 


The third factor which is of considerable im- 
portance to the development of livestock insurance 
is that the forms of contracts should meet the 
requirements of farmers and their terms and 
conditions should be attractive to the average 
owner. These requirements in underdeveloped 
countries would, to some extent, differ from those 
in the more advanced countries in Europe, because 
in the latter, as observed above, the contagious 
diseases, a major cause of death or disability of 
animals, are more often than not excluded from the 
scope of general livestock insurance; they are 
covered either by the provisions of public com- 
pensation or by separate State-subsidized insurance. 
But in underdeveloped countries, where the risk of 
death or disability through contagious diseases is 
far greater, these facilities are yet to be developed. 
Therefore, if farm animal insurance is to be effec- 
tive and of real benefit to farmers in these countries, 
it should protect them against losses of their 
animals from all causes other than wilful negligence 
or default. This would obviously mean higher 
risks and, necessarily, higher premium rates. But 
high rates would detract the farmers from insu- 
rance, especially because of their general poverty. 
This paradox of high’ risk and low paying capacity 
of farmers is one of the main difficulties in the way 
of successful operation of livestock insurance in 
underdeveloped countries. 

The problem, though difficult, is not insoluble. 
It could be resolved partly by measures already 
suggested, namely, by providing adequate veteri- 
nary facilities and improving the financial position 
of the farmers, but partly also by other means. 
Firstly, protection against contagious diseases 
should, as in most countries of Europe, be separate 
from the insurance against general risk of death 
due to accident or ordinary diseases, and be made 
compulsory. This could be operated by the veterinary 
department of the central or local government, 
either free of charge or, as in Bavaria, at a 
nominal charge per head of animal. Secondly, the 
general risk of death through accident or ordinary 
diseases should be covered by a general livestock 
policy. It should be operated on a local basis by 
co-operative societies under the direction and 
guidance of the government. The latter should 
render liberal financial help in the form of estab- 
lishment grants, special annual subsidies, free 
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veterinary assistance to the insured and, finally, 
reinsurance facilities arranged with a special in- 
stitution or department organized within the 
ministry of agriculture. 

Insurance against the general risk of mortality 
should be voluntary. It might, however, be neces- 
sary, especially in the earlier stages, to introduce 
forms of compulsion in order to ensure sufficient 
participation. Farmers may be required, as in 
Japan, to participate, once a local co-operative 
insurance society has been set up. 

Besides the two forms of insurance mentioned 
above, provision could also be made for supple- 
mentary voluntary insurance against specific risks 
like calving, castration, and transit. 

In developing the insurance programs, special 
emphasis should be placed on the principle of 
mutuality, that is, the premium costs should reflect 
the actual loss experienced, by type of animal, its 
age and sex, as well as the locality. Even if the 
government stands to bear all excess losses, there 
must be differentiation in rates so that the farmers 
may know that higher losses mean higher costs to 
them and vice-versa. 

The term or period of contract of general livestock 
policies (covering death from disease or accident) 
is usually one year and is renewable. Longer-term 
contracts extending over four to five years are 
offered in some countries with a view to securing 
stability in business as well as saving in costs. 
In Sweden, the Scandinavian animal insurance 
society offers a four-year contract with 10 percent 
discount in rates. Under such longer-term con- 
tracts, the animals need to be revalued every year 
so as to bring the insured value to a par with the 
current market value. Policies for shorter terms, 
including seasonal policies, are issued in specific 
cases, for example, insurance of cattle against 
calving for a specified number of days (30 days in 
the United Kingdom) commencing with calving. 

The chief feature of a “term policy” is that 
while the insured is entitled to indemnities on the 
occurrence of the covered risks during the period 
or term of insurance, he does not get back his 
money’s worth if no such risk occurs. This is 
likely to give rise to a feeling that an honest, hard- 
working, and careful farmer is being penalized for 
the benefit of a rather careless or less careful fellow 
farmer. Where the insurance is voluntary, such a 
feeling would keep the former away from insurance; 
where the insurance is compulsory, it is likely to 
create discontent and dissatisfaction among farmers 
with a possibility that they might take less care 
of their animals than they would otherwise have 
done. This is, indeed, a major defect of the term 
policy. 

There are, however, various ways by which the 
deficiencies of a term policy can, to a large extent, 


be eliminated. First, as already observed, the 
premium rates should be determined by localities 
on the basis of their actual mortality experiences, 
and should annually be adjusted, as mortality rates 
go up or down. Secondly, there should also be 
provisions for variations in rates according to the 
mortality experience of individual owners. If, for 
example, an owner shows no loss in a specified 
period, he may be granted a discount in premium 
rates at the time of renewal, and if he shows no 
loss for a number of years, he may be granted a 
cash bonus. 

Moreover, it may be possible to work out alter- 
natives to term policies, under which either the 
entire premiums paid by the insured owner, or a 
substantial part of them could be returned to him 
on the survival of the animal insured beyond the 
policy term, as in an “endowment policy” ap- 
plicable to human life. !° In such a policy, however, 
the premiums would be higher than in “term 
policies,” as all premiums payable during the 
endowment period, say four to five years, when 
added up, are expected to total the sum insured. 
But, as against higher premiums, the farmers 
would be protected against loss of their animals 
within the endowment period, and secondly (a 
more important consideration) they would get back 
the money paid in premiums if there is no loss. 
Such a policy should have great attraction for 
farmers who can afford to pay higher premiums. 17 
For others, the term policy with periodical 
adjustments of premium rates according to actual 
mortality experience, already suggested, would be 
more appropriate. 


Conclusion 


The major conclusions emerging from this study 
are summed up below. First, farmers in the less 
developed countries, viewed under certain respects, 
are in even greater need of insurance protection 
for their livestock against premature death, disuse, 
or disability through disease and accident, than 
farmers in more advanced countries. 

Second, because of the generally higher mortal- 
ity of livestock in most of the underdeveloped 
countries, the cost of insurance would initially be 
high, placing it beyond the reach of the average 
farmer. It could be brought down to a level within 
the means of such farmers only if the government 
subsidized a part of the cost as well as expenses. 
In fact, the government would have to take an 
active part in promoting such insurance, in giving 


1% Some such policy was attempted in India in the province 
of Coorg where cattle insurance made some progress during 
1913-19. Cf. Problems of Cattle Insurance under Indian 
Conditions, 1950, page 16. 

"The full implications of this alternative policy should be 
carefully studied before applying it in any country. 








general directions, guidance, and supervision, and 
in creating an understanding among farmers of 
the benefits and the significance of insurance. It 
should also provide adequate financial help in the 
form of initial grants as well as recurring subsidies. 
This would, no doubt, involve an additional strain 
on the already hard-pressed budgetary resources 
of governments, but it might be worthwhile in view 
of the stabilizing effect which such insurance is 
likely to have on the economic position of farmers, 
ensuring thereby a continuation and expansion in 
the production of essential livestock and crops. 
Third, although there are technical difficulties 
in organizing such insurance in many of the under- 
developed countries, e.g., lack of necessary data 
and of suitable technical personnel, earlier expe- 
rience with such insurance in most of the developed 
countries would indicate that such difficulties may 


Commodity Notes 


FATS, OILS, 


Review of Prices and Outlook for 1955 


Despite heavy world export supplies, the general 
level of prices of fats and oils in international 
markets in 1954 was only slightly lower than a 
year earlier.! There were substantial declines in 
prices of oils in the drying-oil group (linseed, 
castor, and tung) and of cottonseed and olive oils. 


Table 1. — Prices of Fats and Oils in International 
Markets, Annual Averages, 1950-54, and mid-February 
1955 





| Feb- 
Item 1950 | 1951 | 1952) 1953 1954 ruary 
| 1955 





eoree U.S. dollars per metric ton ..... 


Olive oil, N. Africa, 1%, f.o.b.| 606 | 859; 695; 780; 603 | 565 


Groundnut oil, Indian, bulk....}| 418 | 539 | 371 | 390| 373 | 278 
Cottonseed oil, American, semi- 
Ss SNS 6 Satesseédedea 355 467 338 358 278 | 265 
Soybean oil, American, crude 
a Ree 330 | 410 | 274, 304| 314| 296 
Lard, American, f.o.b.......... 317 | 432 | 278| 323| 415 | 315 
Coconut oil, Straits, bulk ...... 366 | 428 | 260/ 330) 300)! 280 


Palm-kernel oil, Belgian Congo} — —_ —| 316 | 284)! 274 
Palm oil, Belgian Congo, bulk} 278 408 220 200 | 216 234 
Tallow, American, fancy, bulk, | 


| 
REELS Ra RE ioe 194} 281 | 143| 123; 174| 200 
Whale oil, U.K., bulk, c.i.f.....] 1272 | 380 | 224| 205 | 232] 243 
Tung oil, spot, U.K., naked....] 623 | 814! 720| 446| '375| ... 
Linseed oil, Argentina, bulk....| 346 | 435 383 | 237 180 | 233 





Castor oil, Bombay firsts, dréms| 356 | 695 | 502| 422 | 309| 253 





Norte: Prices are compiled from The Public Ledger, London. Prices are 
c.i.f. European port except as otherwise noted, and are converted 
to U.S. dollars at official rates of exchange. Some prices are esti- 
mated for some months from related series. 


‘Average for seven months only. 


1 Weighted averages of the prices in Table 1 show a decline 
of 3 percent from 1953 to 1954. 


not prevent a beginning being made in some 
countries, at least on an experimental basis. 

Fourth, the countries now starting such insurance 
have the advantage of being able to draw on the 
accumulated experience in this insurance in coun- 
tries where it is already established, and to choose 
between systems consistent with their own special 
circumstances. Moreover, they could also utilize 
the services of interested international agencies. 
FAO especially could help interested Member 
Governments through further studies of existing 
systems of livestock insurance and of their appli- 
cability to such countries and also, if necessary, 
with technical assistance. If there is enough interest 
among governments in a particular region, FAO 
might arrange for a working party to discuss 
various aspects, including the technical and financial 
problems involved. 


AND OILSEEDS 


Prices of coconut and palm-kerne!l oils also declined 
moderately. However, prices of soybean and 
groundnut oils averaged about the same, and there 
was a rise in prices of most other fats and oils 
(Figure 1 and Table 1). World exports were at 
a postwar peak in 1954 (Table 2) and were swelled 
by heavy export sales from government stocks in 
the United States and Argentina. However, world 
import demand was stronger than a year earlier, 
reflecting a record high level of economic activity 
in Western Europe and a tendency in some import- 
ing countries to rebuild stocks of fats and oils. 


Table 2. — World Indigenous Exports of Fats, Oils, 
and Oilseeds in terms of Oil, by Type of Fat — 1938, 
1953, and 1954 





Item 1938 | 1953 1954" 














Saeed Thousand metric tons..... 
ee eee 509 351 | 360 
RAM pan gd pentose sao-sWeanens 166 | 249 | 235 
Liquid edible vegetable (‘ soft’’) oils* 1797 | 1307 | 1 630 
EE I ciths tinshoav ak wie ouate.oewadl 1505 | 1 398 1 540 
“ Basd ” offs and fate* ....cccccccssce 688 1 285 1 300 
BIEN GE cnococcsseccesccececceess 678 *572 510 
Drying and technical oils’............. 753 460 785 
WN 6s rcedanekerrsedscuneeseees 6 096 5622 | 6 360 

1Provisional ; based on incomplete data. — *Groundnut, soybean, cot- 


tonseed, sunflower, rapeseed, olive, sesame, maize-kernel, and teaseed oils ; 
the oil equivalent of groundnuts, soybeans, cottonseed, sunflower seed, 
rapeseed, sesame, mustard, teaseed ; shortening and the fat content of mar- 
garine. — ‘Copra and coconut oil, palm kernels and palm-kernel oil. — 
‘Palm oil, tallow and greases, shea nuts and butter, illipe, mafura and ni- 
ger seed and oil; fatty acids, soapstock and the fat content of soap. — 
*Whale oil (excluding sperm oil) and fish oils (excluding liver oils). — 
*Including 70,000 tons of whale oil carried over from 1952. — ‘Linseed 
and oil, castor beans and oil, tung oil; perilla, hemp, kardi, poppy seeds and 
their oils; oiticica oil. 
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liquidated. Hence total world exportable supplies 
of oils and fats for 1955 are smaller than in 1954. 
Since world import demand is likely to be stronger, 
reflecting unusual Spanish and Argentine demand, 
prices of most oils and fats probably will average 
higher than in 1954. 


Sort OILS 


The general level of prices of liquid edible 
vegetable oils (“soft” oils) in international markets 
was lower in 1954 than in 1953, with cottonseed 
and olive oils down sharply, groundnut oil down 
slightly, and soybean oil prices up slightly. Ex- 
ports of cottonseed oil from the United States and 
of groundnuts and groundnut oil from West Africa 
and India increased materially. Olive oil exports 
also were larger. Total world exports of soft oils 
(including the oil equivalent of oilseeds) were 
about 25 percent larger in 1954 than a year earlier 
(Table 3). 

The principal change in world exports of soft oils 
in 1954 was an increase of more than 200,000 tons 
in United States exports of cottonseed oil. Prior 
to summer 1953, the United States Government 
had purchased a large quantity of cottonseed oil 
through its program for supporting the price of 
cottonseed to farmers and had resold only a small 
part, largely to domestic users. The resale price 
had been maintained at about 15 cents per pound 
(330 dollars per metric ton) for crude oil and at 
higher prices for refined grades. Stocks held by 


Table 3. — World Indigenous Exports of ‘‘Soft’’ Oils, 
Principal Exporting Countries - 1938, 1953, and 1954 





Item 1938 1953 1954! 


Groundnuts and oil 


British and French West Africa...... 283 372 440, 
OS ESE EEE reer 544 20 25 
CURGT GOs ccc csnceccccesdene 124 137 

(0 ee ee ee 951 529 


SN vvccccctvenssvasiesoues 12 197 251 

Pcp travddeertesharerasavesonen 369 66 iabe 

Ge GOMITIGE. cece vccerscnsscscess 25 15 
iain case a db mb manie dl maalieiacd 406 278 


Cottonseed and oil 








BEE Ds a e00cencereecersseaye — 36 260 
GET GRMINIERs cc cccccevesccececces 166 98 ina 
i a dacenaccdedsedouewabnweda 166 134 
NM deccdvne ehciedaweewie kad aens 156 74 100 
CE GE GI cncccccnevevizeseencvs 118 292 
WSs kenevidcacansibicedvee eos 1 797 1 307 1 630 
‘Provisional; based on incomplete data. — *Rapeseed, sesame, sun- 


flower, teaseed and maize-kernel oils ; the oil equivalent of rapeseed, sesame 
seed, sunflower seed, mustard seed, teaseed; shortening and the fat con- 
tent of margarine. 


the Government in the early autumn of 1953 
amounted to about 400,000 metric tons. At that 
time the pricing policy on sales for export was 
changed, and heavy sales were made in the last 
few months of 1953. Reflecting these sales, ex- 
ports rose to 36,000 tons in 1953 and to 260,000 tons 
in 1954. The price of United States cottonseed 
oil in international markets declined from a peak 
of 399 dollars per metric ton (semi-refined, f.o.b. 
American port) in midsummer 1953 to 283 dollars 
per ton in early 1954, to a low point of about 
245 dollars in late autumn 1954. In early 1955, it 
became apparent that the United States Govern- 
ment stocks would be exhausted by mid-year if 
sales were continued at the rate of recent months, 
and the international price of United States cot- 
tonseed oil began to rise, reaching about 265 dollars 
per ton in February 1955. 

Prices of groundnut oil in international markets 
in February 1954 were at their highest for the 
previous two years. India, which exported an 
annual average of about 70,000 tons of groundnut 
oil in 1948-52, had withdrawn from the export 
market in early 1953 as a result of an unusually 
poor crop of groundnuts harvested the preceding 
autumn and a steady rise in the internal demand 
for groundnut oil. International prices of ground- 
nut oil began to decline in March 1954, however, 
and continued throughout the year. Shipments of 
groundnuts from West Africa increased materially 
in 1954, owing to a bumper French West African 
crop and to an acceleration in the movement of 
supplies to ports from Northern Nigeria, where 
large stocks of groundnuts had accumulated from 
previous years’ harvests. In addition, a substantial 
quantity of groundnut oil from United States 
Government stocks was sold for export in 1954. 
By mid-1954, moreover, a bumper crop of ground- 
nuts had relieved the shortage in India and exports 
of groundnut oil were resumed. These increases 
in supply, together with the availability of large 
quantities of cottonseed oil at a relatively low price, 
were the major factors in the decline in the price 
of groundnut oil from 440 dollars per metric ton 
(South African, c. and f. Europe) in February 1954 
to about 290 dollars per ton in February 1955. 

Olive oil prices declined sharply in late 1953, 
reflecting an upswing in the world olive crop, and 
in 1954 averaged about 25 percent lower than a 
year earlier. There were unusually large exports 
from Tunisia, the leading exporting country, and 
world exports rose. In most producing countries, 
1954/55 is an “ off-year” for the olive crop, and 
world output of olive oil (edible and inedible) will 
probably fall roughly 20 percent from last year’s 
level of 1.2 million metric tons. However, in sev- 
eral countries export supplies of olive oil for 1955 
are fairly large, especially in Tunisia, and world 
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prices of olive oil remained relatively low in the 
first few months of the 1954/55 season. 

Supplies of soft oils for 1955 are ample to 
maintain world exports at the same level as in 
1954, or a moderately higher one. The carry-over 
of cottonseed oil in United States Government 
stocks at the beginning of 1955, plus oil sold for 
export but not yet shipped, totaled roughly 250,000 
tons compared with actual exports of 260,000 tons 
in 1954. Export sales from United States Govern- 
ment stocks were continuing at a high rate in the 
first six weeks of 1955. Stocks of soybeans in the 
United States were also heavy, reflecting the record 
1954 crop, despite large exports in the last quarter 
of 1954. These stocks were mainly held by farmers. 
Unless growing conditions for United States soy- 
beans in 1955 are unusually poor, there will be 
another large crop next autumn. With a good 
harvest, the supply of soybeans for 1955 will be 
ample to meet domestic demand and provide ex- 
ports (soybean oil and soybeans in terms of oil) at 
least as large as the 250,000 tons shipped in 1954. 

Exports of groundnuts and groundnut oil from 
French and British West Africa in 1955 may total 
somewhat less than last year. A decline of 30 
percent is estimated in the groundnut crop har- 
vested last autumn in French West Africa, and the 
Nigeria crop was also smaller. Exports from 
Nigeria may increase, however, as the large carry- 
over of old crop groundnuts in October 1954 will 
probably be moved before the 1955 crop is harvested. 
Indian exports of groundnut oil are likely to in- 
crease in 1955. A large crop of groundnuts was 
harvested last autumn, for the second year in 
succession, and in mid-February 1955 the Indian 
Government announced a large increase in export 
quotas for groundnut oil. Good oilseed crops were 
reported in China in 1954; but since Chinese 
exports depend on political and other factors not 
related to specific commodity situations, the good 
crops will not necessarily be reflected in larger 
exports, especially to Western Europe. 

The prospective moderate increase in world ex- 
port supplies of soft oils in 1955 apparently is more 
than outweighed by an increase in world import 
demand. Argentina exported large quantities of 
sunflower-seed oil until 1952, with a postwar peak 
of about 100,000 tons. In recent years, however, 
the area sown to sunflower seed has greatly dimin- 
ished and production of oil from the crop harvested 
in spring 1954 was only 50,000 tons. A further 
reduction is expected in the 1955 crop. With this 
decline in output of sunflower-seed oil, total pro- 
duction of edible oils is well below domestic needs 
of about 175,000 tons, and substantial imports are 
likely to be made. In Spain, the olive crop 
harvested in late 1954 was small for the third 
successive year. Stocks of olive oil from the 


1] 


bumper 1952 crop are. now reduced to a low level, 
and the small domestic supply will be supplemen- 
ted by imports of other soft oils. The increase in 
Spanish and Argentine imports of soft oils in 1955 
is likely to total 100,000 tons or more. 


HARD OILS AND FATS 


International prices of coconut and palm-kernel 
oils declined moderately in 1954 as a result of 
increased export supplies of copra and palm kernels, 
and the liquidation of government stocks of palm 
kernels in the United Kingdom. World exports of 
copra and coconut oil in 1954 totaled over 1.1 mil- 
lion tons, oil equivalent, 10 percent higher than 
in 1953 (Table 4). Exports from the Philippines 
recovered to about 550,000 tons, oil equivalent, 
second highest on record. Supplies from other 
countries continued at about the 1953 level. A 
continued decline in exports from Ceylon was 
offset by a slight improvement in Indonesian 
exports. Imports of Philippine copra and oil into 
the United States decreased slightly, but demand 
from other sources increased, especially in Western 
Europe, where imports almost doubled. 

In Nigeria, purchases of palm kernels for export 
by the Marketing Board totaled 212,000 tons in 
terms of oil in 1954, 6 percent higher than a year 
earlier. Nigeria accounts for nearly 60 percent of 


Table 4. — World Indigenous Exports of Hard Oils and 
Fats, Main Exporting Countries - 1938, 1953, and 1954 





Item and Country 1938 | 1953 | 1954' 
| | 


paws Thousand metric tons ..... 


Copra and coconut oil 


Philippines. .......sseccccvccssceees 381 | 440 | 550 
Indonesia .......scccccccecscccccees 366 | 199 | 210 
Others. ....ccccccccsccccccsccccces 426 | 381 | 380 

Total. .cccccccccscccccccccveces 1 173 1020 | 1 140 


Palm kernels and oil 


British West Africa ...........00000 174 | 218 | 230 
IG kn bone edeekdebeseonsasenns 158 | 160 aes 
DE ci windesnsdddecenearsesaes 332 378 
| 
Palm oil 
British West Africa .....ccccccceees 114 204 230 
I SNe cas 0c ccncntsn00nssse 70 134 | 140 
IRGRROUD ccccccccccvcccccssosesones 221 | 133 | 130 
Gs pe doneevensourrercesessennes 92 | 86 90 
| | 
EOE Ee 497 557 | 590 
} 


Tallow and greases 








err Tr rte 1 563 | 540 
Others. 0... ccccccccscccccsvcccccecs 165 | 102 | ose 
| 
G0 ere yr rere 166 665 | 
Ge id ockctncseekseseesandeseerds 25 | 63 
Ws 656-0 60 6a0 0300 84040400080 2 193 2 683 2 840 
1Provisional; based on incomplete data. — *Shea nuts and butter, 


illipe, mafura and niger seed and oil; fatty acids, soapstock, and the fat 
content of soap. 
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world exports of palm kernels. Since prewar, 
exports have gone almost entirely to the United 
Kingdom, but the Nigerian long-term contracts 
with the Ministry of Food were terminated in 
mid-1954. Heavy stocks, that had been accum- 
ulated in the United Kingdom, were liquidated in 
the last half of the year and United Kingdom 
imports totaled only 138,000 tons, oil equivalent, a 
decline of 30 percent from the year before. 

Prices of palm oil averaged slightly higher in 
1954 than the previous year. Export supplies were 
large, but import demand was well sustained. Ex- 
ports from Nigeria rose moderately, reflecting a 
reduction in stocks carried over from the previous 
season. Purchases of palm oil for export totaled 
220,000 metric tons, slightly less than a year 
earlier. With high premiums being paid by the 
Nigerian Marketing Board for quality, 63 percent 
of the purchases were of edible grade. Substantial 
reductions were made in prices to producers in 
1954, and further cuts were made for the 1955 
season. While price reductions may tend to dis- 
courage production, the increasing use of hand 
presses (which have a higher productivity than the 
traditional native method) will be an offsetting 
factor. Exports of palm oil from the Belgian 
Congo were slightly higher than the 1955 total of 
134,000 tons, despite a reduction of the minimum 
price paid to native producers and a continued 
scarcity of labor. Increased domestic consumption 
of commercial supplies might, if it continues, halt 
the rising trend in exports. 

The price of inedible tallow was substantially 
higher in 1954 than a year earlier, mainly reflecting 
strong demand. Despite the price rise, inedible 
tallow remains one of the lowest-priced fats in 
world markets. World exports of tallow and 
greases in 1954 continued at about the record 1953 
level of 665,000 tons. Production of tallow and 
greases in the United States, the principal produc- 
ing and exporting country, has been on an upward 
trend since during the Second World War. The 
main use of inedible tallow and greases is as a 
constituent of soap, the market for which has 
steadily declined in the United States in postwar 
years because of the large increase in production of 
synthetic detergents. However, there has been a 
more than compensating increase in the use of 
tallow in other countries. Production of synthetic 
detergents has increased at a slower rate outside 
the United States and the import demand for tallow, 
notably in Japan, Italy, and South Africa, has risen 
sharply. Moreover, in the United States a 25 
percent decrease in soap use in 1954 was more 
than offset by an increase in non-soap uses, par- 
ticularly animal feed, fatty acids, and synthetic 
detergents themselves. One of the most promising 
new markets for tallow is fat-fortified feed for 


poultry and livestock. With cattle slaughter likely 
to continue high for the next few years in the 
United States, production of tallow probably will 
remain large. 


DRYING OILS 


Prices of linseed, castor, and tung oils declined 
almost continuously from late 1951 to mid-1954. 
Large stocks of linseed oil, built up in consuming 
countries following the outbreak of the Korean 
war, were being reduced in 1952 and 1953. The 
decline in linseed oil prices continued in the first 
half of 1954, mainly because of large export sales 
from United States and Argentine government 
stocks, and, in August, prices reached their lowest 
level since prewar. World exports of linseed and 
linseed oil rose in 1954 to a new postwar record 
of about 630,000 metric tons, oil equivalent, over 
twice the volume in 1953 and substantially higher 
than in 1938 (Table 5). The sales from both United 
States and Argentine government stocks were 
made at prices substantially below those prevail- 
ing in domestic markets. United States exports 
totaled 290,000 tons, oil equivalent, in 1954 com- 
pared with 41,000 tons in 1953. Argentina exported 
in 1954 220,000 tons of linseed oil (including 
about 100,000 tons to the U.S.S.R.) — nearly twice 
the 1953 total. Apart from purchases by the 
U.S.S.R., which were a new factor in the interna- 
tional market for linseed oil, import demand in 
Europe was higher in 1954, reflecting high indus- 
trial activity and especially an increased output 
of paint. Increased consumption was also encouraged 
by the unusually low price of linseed oil. Imports 


Table 5. — World Indigenous Exports of Drying Oils 
for Main Exporting Countries — 1938, 1953, and 1954 





Item and Country 1938 1953 1954' 


...+Thousand metric tons..... 


Linseed and oil 


EE ns krnk eu wee dekaeeexe eee 417 116 220 
ere Pr rr — 41 290 
OEE bucaes eaten weesendeddndoveke 139 138 120 

WE: éstccvaneserdenesnanianet 556 295 630 








Di hineccvedinepediupéetheratedere 57 47 eas 
ESE TE Re Re Pe re ll 28 23 
as cha rnaeecenchanadinsnianed 26 40 wea 
WOO: kec2dsreretesinnercnensan 94 115 
Tung oil 
Ee Pee EN en) | 59 25 ae 
IG Sins wrecdcitieserncdtentiesennen —_ 14 18 
D6 cid: teitnnceetdaeasenaae 9 39 
Other oils® ...ccccccccevesccccveccece | 44 14 
Wis cbse cnsnerdcccsvssccisses 753 460 785 
‘Provisional; based on incomplete data. — *Hemp, kardi seed. perilla 


seed, poppy seed and their oils ; oiticica oil. 
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into Western Germany and the Netherlands showed 
a marked increase and United Kingdom imports 
totaled 141,000 tons, oil equivalent, only slightly 
smaller than the record 1951 volume. Following 
the reduction of uncommitted stocks in exporting 
countries to a low level, the price decline halted 
in September and prices rose sharply in the last 
quarter of 1954. By December, uncommitted stocks 
of linseed oil had been reduced to about 15,000 
tons in Argentina and totaled only about 20,000 
tons in the United States. The Argentine Govern- 
ment no longer offered linseed oil for export and 
export sales of United States linseed oil were made 
at substantially higher prices. 

World exports of linseed and oil are likely to be 
substantially reduced in 1955. In Argentina, the 
1954 crop (harvested late in the year) was officially 
estimated at 470,000 tons, 18 percent higher than 
the small 1953 crop. However, because of the low 
stocks, the export supply for 1955 totals only about 
100,000 tons, oil equivalent. The United States 
linseed crop rose moderately in 1954 but, with 
small stocks, the 1955 export supply is estimated 
at only about 130,000 tons, oil equivalent. Exports 
from Uruguay will probably decline in 1935 to 
about 20,000 tons, half the volume in 1954, owing 
to a small linseed crop for the second successive 
year. Supplies are somewhat increased in Canada 
and India. Exports from Canada, the only major 
exporting country offering linseed, are expected to 
continue large, reflecting a moderately higher crop 
in 1954. Exports of linseed oil from India have 
been low since 1952 owing to high domestic prices, 
but the domestic shortage of vegetable oils has 
eased and some increase in exports in 1955 is likely. 
In total, however, world trade in linseed and oil 
is likely to decline about 30 percent, and world 
prices will probably average substantially higher 
than in 1954. 
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International prices of castor oil have shown a 
downward trend since 1952. Exports declined in 
1954, reflecting a substantial reduction in imports 
in the United States, the leading importer. Imports 
of castor oil for strategic stockpiling, for which 
the United States imported large quantities in 
1951-53, were not made in 1954. In addition, 
commercial stocks were reduced and imports of 
castor oil in 1954 were less than one-half the 1953 
volume. Government regulations in India and 
Brazil, the main exporting countries, had promoted 
trade in castor oil rather than castor seed. In 1954, 
however, there was a sharp fall in Brazilian exports 
of castor oil and a rise in castor seed exports. This 
reflected the cessation of United States stockpiling 
of oil and an exceptionally low export price of 
castor seed. Indian exports of castor oil are 
controlled and totaled about 23,000 tons in 1954, 
20 percent below the small 1953 volume. Exports of 
Indian castor seed have been prohibited since 1952. 

The price of tung oil in international markets 
declined steadily in 1952 and 1953. Largely owing 
to variations in supply, the price fluctuated widely 
in 1954 and rose sharply in early 1955. The crop 
of tung nuts harvested in the United States in 
November 1954 was small, but there was a large 
carry-over of tung oil in government stocks pur- 
chased in carrying out the program for supporting 
prices to growers. Beginning in mid-February, 
the United States Government offered limited 
quantities of tung oil for sale for export or domestic 
use. Argentina and Uruguay have agreed to limit 
exports to the United States to 11,000 tons for the 
year ending 31 October 1955, roughly equal to 
the 1951-53 average. Argentina is expected to 
have about 15,000 tons available for export in 
1955. Chinese tung oil is currently quoted on 
international markets, but available export supplies 
were scarce in early 1955. 


WHEAT 


Prices and Supplies 


The condition of the winter wheat crop in the 
United States showed a considerable improvement 
during January and the early part of February, 
in all principal producing areas, as a result of 
light to heavy precipitations, although further rain 
was still needed in the Southwest. It is now 
expected that there will be little or no abandonment 
of the winter wheat area. 

United States wheat markets, after following a 
consistent upward trend from June to January, 
have recently turned downwards. No. 2 Red Winter 
at Chicago, which on 25 January, at the highest 
point during the recent rise, stood at $2.37 per 


bushel, had eased to $2.14 on 10 March. The 
better crop news and an absence of purchases for 
export account for this movement to some extent. 
The closing of the current season for deliveries to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) and the 
coming reduction in the level of support for 1955 
wheat may also be beginning to influence markets. 
On international markets, Canadian prices strength- 
ened slightly in February and March, though there 
was some decline at Liverpool. 

Deliveries of wheat to CCC under the loan 
program for the 1954 crop were terminated on 
31 January when the total had reached 10.8 mil- 
lion tons, out of a total crop of 26.1 million tons, 
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compared with 15 million tons last year, out of a 
total crop of 31.8 million tons. 

The official estimate of the new Argentine wheat 
crop, at 7,138,000 tons, indicates a substantial in- 
crease over last year’s production (6,200,000 tons). 
This is the second largest crop of the postwar 
period, falling about half a million tons below the 
crop of 1952/53. The recent period of heat and 
drought, which has proved damaging for maize, 
appears, on the whole, to have been favorable for 
the ripening and harvesting of wheat. 

Argentina, with a carry-over of about 1.4 million 
tons held on 1 December, the beginning of the 
Argentine grain year, is in a position to repeat or 
improve on the good exports achieved in 1953/54. 
The new supply position is summarized in Table 6 
and compared with utilization in the past two years. 


Table 6. — Wheat Supplies and Utilization 
in Argentina 





Item 1952/53! | 1953/54! | 1954/55" 











CI GIRS oc os cccececvicssessenes 0.1 1.8 | 1.4 
PR od aecsnaedeerdesersrcvesee 7.6 | 6.2 | | 
————— | ee = _ 

Te NE oi aicn cra cindarcusens 7.7 | 8.0 | 8.5 

NE BIR donne ckicndsonserendsaces 3.7 | 3.6 | 3.6 
Exports of wheat and flour (in wheat | 

PR icscevciscicvansesccetend 22 | 301) go 

MANNE cendscccccdsactedercces 18 | 1.4 | ; * 





'December to November. 


Exports in the year just closed (December 1953- 
November 1954) were the largest attained in the 
postwar period and compared favorably with 
prewar levels. Brazil was the largest purchaser, 
taking about one-quarter of the total. Western 
Germany took over half a million metric tons and 
the United Kingdom about 270,000 tons. A con- 
siderable volume of wheat exports in 1955 has 
already been provided for under existing trade 
agreements. A trade agreement for the next three 
years recently concluded with Germany provides 
for the supply by Argentina of 950,000 metric tons 
of grain during the first year, to include 450,000 
tons of wheat, 100,000 tons of rye, and 400,000 tons 
of maize and other feed grains. In each of the two 
following years, Argentina is to supply 700,000 tons. 
Substantial quantities of wheat will also be sold 
to Brazil with which Argentina has a trade agree- 
ment for annual exports of 1.2 million metric tons 
extending over three years. A trade agreement 
with Italy providing for the sale by Argentina of 
500,000 metric tons of wheat was concluded last 
autumn and it would appear from the trade returns 
that much of this is still to be delivered. A con- 
tract with Japan for the purchase of wheat to the 
value of 27 million dollars has also been reported. 


In Australia, the carry-over of wheat on 1 De- 
cember 1954 is provisionally estimated by Austra- 
lian sources at 2,550,000 metric tons, a substantially 
larger quantity than the 970,000 tons held a year 
earlier. Exports of wheat in 1953/54 (December- 
November) totaled 1.8 million tons against 2.8 
million tons in 1952/53. This reduction was due 
to reduced purchases by the United Kingdom 
(345,000 tons against 648,000 tons), India (200,000 
tons against 482,000 tons), Pakistan (nil against 
132,000 tons) and Ceylon (207,000 tons against 
335,000 tons). The new crop, officially estimated at 
4,534,000 tons, is 16 percent smaller than that of 
the previous year but, owing to the increased 
carry-over, supplies in 1954/55 are somewhat larger 
than in 1953/54. Disappearance through domestic 
use and exports in 1954/55 is forecast by the 
Australian Wheat Board at a slightly higher level 
than last year. Supplies and utilization are sum- 
marized in Table 7. 


Table 7. — Wheat Supplies and Utilization in Australia 














Item | 1952/53" | 1953/54" | 1954/55 

ae Million metric tons ...... 

EE MINE oa 6 i.08 08ers sas diweeds 0.5 1.0 | 2.5 

PR 6 oh cctinwecvdsccénscoveess 5.4 | 5.4 4.5 

ME, on co vtwcstncacvouen 5.9 P | 6.4 ‘ 1.0 
DONS WHE s osc cccrcctdvececcssceses 2.2 | 2.1 / 

Exports of wheat and flour (in wheat | 4.5 
CE na dkddoedndedvepvecnteaces 3.8 1.8 \ 

NY CIES vc ciede Secdsuscceecssenes 1.0 | 2.5 2.5 











‘December to November. 


The large French wheat crop of 1954, estimated 
to have reached 10.1 million metric tons, is reflect- 
ed in heavy deliveries to the central marketing 
agency (Office national interprofessionel des cé- 
réales - ONIC), and in an active export movement. 
Up to the end of 1954, farmers had delivered a 
total of 6 million tons, while the agency held a 
carry-over of 0.8 million tons from the previous 
year on 1 August 1954. After allowance is made 
for domestic requirements, it is believed that about 
3 million tons will remain for export and carry-over. 
Exports during the six months July-December 
totaled 845,000 tons, as compared with 1.1 million 
tons during the preceding twelve months. Sales 
for export were discontinued in December pending 
the allocation of additional credits for export 
subsidies, but they have recently been resumed 
with sales to Western Germany and the United 
Kingdom. Exports of the first grades are being 
made at approximately 70 to 75 dollars per metric 
ton. To bridge the difference between this price 
and the producer price of 97 dollars, exports are 
subsidized out of a fund financed by a levy on 
wheat producers, varying with the quantities they 
deliver, supplemented by an equal payment by the 
government. 
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ct NOTE ON CHANGES IN WHEAT AND RYE SUPPLIES IN FIVE EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
ly 
ar The following note presents some information on reduction in the wheat area because of abnormal 
it changes in the relative importance of the produc- weather conditions and, in part, because rye is 
8 tion, trade, and consumption of wheat and rye in favorably priced in relation to wheat. In general, 
ue those countries where rye forms an appreciable the area sown to rye in postwar years has been 
m part of human grain consumption. The countries below the prewar level. This change has been 
00 selected are Denmark, Finland, Western Germany, brought about partly by better yields and partly 
ist Norway, and Sweden. In these countries, the per by a shift of 300,000 hectares from rye to wheat. 
st caput consumption of rye, in terms of flour, ranges In Western Germany, both grains are now pro- 
at from about 11 kilograms in Norway to 41 kilograms duced in larger quantities than before the war. In 
of in Denmark, and their total domestic rye output Finland, wheat has expanded but there has been 
ed has recently amounted to about 4 million metric an offsetting contraction in rye. In Sweden, the 
er tons and is not greatly inferior to their combined wheat crop is now substantially larger, but here 
tic wheat crop. also there has been some decrease in rye. In 
he Norway, which grows little of either grains, both 
vel Production have contracted. In Denmark, on the other hand, 
m- The combined wheat production in these five wheat is grown less extensively while the rye crop 
countries represents rather more than 10 percent has tended to increase. 
alia of the wheat outturn of Western Europe. In gen- 
- eral, their production has shown an upward trend, Trade 
x being 4.5 million metric tons in 1954 and even The net imports of the group of five countries 
ge higher in the two preceding years, compared with were abnormally high during the first postwar 
3 an average of 3.8 million tons in 1934-38. Their years, but they have recently dropped to a level 
ry rye production in 1954 was 4.8 million tons, or only slightly higher than the average of the late 
675,000 tons larger than in 1934-38, but this 1954 thirties. There are, however, marked differences 
5 total was due, to some extent, to unusually large in detail and composition. Wheat imports have 
- plantings in 1954 in Germany resulting from a increased but those of rye have shrunk. The major 
Table 8. — Wheat and Rye in Five European Countries: Changes in Production, Trade, and Consumption 
ted Denmark Finland Germany, W. | Norway | Sweden Total 5 
ct- Period a ‘ yee ee = A RRR Mei es <bean Lol wesirccciecl 
ing Wheat | Rye Wheat | Rye Wheat | Rye | Wheat | Rye | Wheat | Rye | Wheat | Rye 
cé- a ; =— ss Bt ee ee eee 
re ee ccaceneemn eae cek een ane as aes Ta NE GI ono cctcg Sipe nncassdraesaresonwerse ness 
la PRODUCTION 
la MND cite Sasa cokpseneceoue 383 262 142 340 | 2505 |3081 | 56 11 | 696 | 409 | 3782 | 4 103 
ous MN oc dusscdaedens capanmenen 285 365 264 201 | 2655 | 3042 58 2 678 | 259 3 940 | 3 869 
ade RS ccc ieee aes renaneeeee 301 | 358 227 183 (3290 [3119 | 39 1 | 774 | 277 | 4631 | 3 938 
out NER eo SNe Pe SPD RARE 283 | 331 218 130 | 3180 | 3 280 | 39 1 | 996 | 305 | 4716 | 4047 
casi MN isp eceskavsieciensase 279 | 280 249 14 (2892 (4098 | 41 | 1 | 1 028 | 305 | 4499 | 4828 
ber 
ion Net Imports (— = NET EXPORTS) 
iles SA/IS-AGIE/9D. 505.5.0 0005 escwservn 249 156 93 | 40 {11330 | 1370 | 219 | 129 |- 12 | -23 )1879 | 672 
ing Ce ee 5 | 4 215 | 77 | 2500 347 | 320 | 86 | 112 | - 2 | 3 202 | 512 
ort IN on ceisiasistinienanpdinibuaintii 66 | -27 292 123 | 2.179 28 | 325 | 68 | 109 | - | 2 981 | ai 
ned Ra i cchnbalineeudeudinel 70 | 82 167 4% | 2321 93 | 247 73 |-415 | -37 | 2390 257 
ted 
ing HuMAN CONSUMPTION* (IN TERMS OF FLOUR) 
tric B enn e ee eee eee e eens eee eeeeeees  .b0.bc decane bareud edaeeienGesesnaneserente eee 
rice NEON scr weiseaoseuccacssceeeen 43.3 | 42.5 12.1 61.0 47.0 | 69.7 | 36.9 | 57.9 | 27.2 
are WIN neko nes atioamasneonen 46.3 | 42.4 67.8 | 45.5 | 62.4 | 32.4 | 79.7 | 15.4 | 61.5 | 18.1 | 
on ONES REET REIT 45.9 | 41.6 | 66.1 | 43.0 | 62.3 | 31.0 68.0 | 12.0 61.3 | 16.6 | 
hey NE ashi sicteonvenrivovecnal 45.5 | 41.1 | wn 1 tee bie | 31.0 | 67.6 | 11.0 | 60.1 | 16.1 | 
the | 
*Source : FAO Food Balance Sheets assembled in collaboration with OEEC. 
*QEEC estimate for 1935/36 - 1939/40. — *Preliminary. 
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part of the group’s imports is taken by Germany 
whose requirements, despite the increase in do- 
mestic production, are much heavier owing to the 
increase in population. Before the war, Western 
Germany covered most of its bread grain deficit of 
about 1.7 million tons by large imports from the 
remainder of prewar Germany. It now imports 
over 2 million tons of wheat but considerably less 
rye than formerly, the greater part from non- 
European sources. 

Denmark, on the other hand, now imports con- 
siderably less of both grains and is not far short of 
self-sufficiency in bread grains. This has become 
possible despite a material decline in its indigenous 
wheat because Denmark no longer uses its own 
wheat for feed to the same extent as in the thirties. 

Finland and Norway have needed larger imports 
in postwar years, the bulk of the increase being 
in wheat. Sweden, a small net exporter of both 
grains before the war, has required imports in 
some postwar years, but has now increased its 
output to such a point that it is a substantial ex- 
porter, particularly of wheat. 


Consumption 


A net decline in per caput human consumption 
of bread grain (in terms of flour) is a general 
characteristic in this group of countries, but this 
has been at the expense of rye; all countries, except 
for Norway, where there was a slight decrease in 
wheat, now have a slightly higher consumption of 


wheat. The decline in total bread grain consump- 
tion is very marked in Western Germany and 
Norway (93 and 78 kilograms per caput compared 
with 108 and 107 kilograms respectively). Flour 
consumption is lowest in Sweden (now 76 kilograms 
per caput) and is now also appreciably smaller 
than before the war (85 kilograms). Denmark 
shows the least change, both in total and in 
composition. 

._ Flour consumption is lower in these countries 
than in any other where bread is the staple 
foodstuff, except the United States. It is unlikely 
that the trend towards lower consumption has yet 
reached its limit but further declines are likely to 
be at a slower rate. 

Rye is not so well established as other coarse 
grains as a feed grain. Thus, the quantity of the 
total output used for animal feeding in 1934-38 
was only about one-fifth of the total apparent 
supplies in these five countries. Since the war, a 
greater use of rye for feeding has been discouraged, 
either by regulations forbidding its use as a feed 
grain (with a view to maximizing the supply of 
grain for human consumption), or because its price 
did not justify its use for feeding purposes. It 
may be assumed that more rye will be used for 
feeding when the price of rye is in line with that 
of other feed grains. Otherwise, part of the rye 
may be replaced by oats or barley, except in areas 
where soil and climate are more favorable for rye 
than for other grains. 


RICE 


Production in Eastern Asia 

Though 1954/55 crop estimates for the two 
largest producers, excluding China, namely, India 
and Pakistan, are not yet available, indications are 
that the harvests will be fair to good, except in 
Cambodia and Laos, where the rice crops have 
had a severe setback; this has also partly extended 
to Viet-Nam. Burma’s fourth estimate for the cur- 
rent crop shows an increase of about 300,000 tons 
of paddy over the final figure of last year (see 


Table 9. — Preliminary Estimates of 1954 Rice Crop 
in Selected Asiatic Countries 





Country 1952 1953 1954 
eee 1,000 m. tons paddy ...... 
SN, necba cnet te kbendece ee Kare wen 5 841 5 616 5 908 
RR ontcncecceccanwanean cep eane 1 471 1 503 *750 
ME ndiowes esbrrwkionreneractoens 12 404 10 298 11 392 
ec icnhaathe teeter onnncwee eke 711 658 *640 
IEE i ccscocunceetoaseeed 3 194 3 182 3 144 
Korea, South. ......ccscccsscccccvcees *2 900 *3 516 *3 150 
ME drraccas o4eneckdensenenacemexe 2 050 *2 042 *2 164 
PE dincsdebateckdnednersenewene’ 6 602 8 239 7 700 
WHOS eet, BOR 4 ccc ccsesccvcecsccses 2 633 2 463 *2 100 








*Unofficial estimate. 


Table 9), but this is thought to be counter-balanced 
by a reduction in the Thai outturn. 

Laos reports the lowest crop on record, and 
Cambodian authorities have stated that they expect 
to harvest only one-half the normal crop. This is 
due to very unfavorable climatic conditions: floods 
at the time of planting, and drought when water 
was most needed. Contrary to earlier expectations, 
the Viet-Nam crop may be about 15 percent below 
that of 1953. The most recent Japanese estimate 
of the 1954 crop shows a reduction of 370,000 tons 
from the previous estimate. In Southern Korea, 
Malaya, and in the Philippines the current crops 
are expected to be slightly below the previous 
harvests, while in Taiwan, there was a slight 
increase. 


Trade 


Preliminary estimates indicate that world ship- 
ments in 1954 have been somewhat higher than 
in 1953, but that the recovery was less than had 
been anticipated. The increase in exports from 
Burma, Cambodia, and Viet-Nam has been partly 
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offset by reductions in those from Thailand, Italy, 
and the United States. 

Burmese exports during 1954 are 500,000 tons 
larger than those of 1953, while Cambodia and 
Viet-Nam have shipped considerably more in the 
first ten months than in the preceding period. On 
the other hand, Thai exports dropped by about 
200,000 tons, while Italian and United States 
shipments were about 32 percent and 20 percent, 
respectively, below those of the corresponding 
period in 1953. India’s imports from Burma 
amounted to 600,000 tons; the remaining 300,000 
tons of India’s big purchase are expected to be 
shipped by 31 March 1955. 


Table 10. — Rice Shipments from Major 
Exporting Countries 








| 
Country | Period 1952 1953 1954 
..-1,000 m. tons, milled... 
Po ececcananesen Jan. ‘Dec. 1 261 970 1 462 
Cambodia Viet-Nam.... Jan. Oct. 203 176 279 
ES rer Jan. Dec. 275 243 165 
So "reer rey Jan. Dec. 1 413 1 342 1 140 
United States.......... Jan. Dec. 791 696 554 
‘Excluding bran. — “Including rice flour. 


Rough estimates can now be formed of the 
amount exporters would like to ship in 1955, as 
well as of the quantities importers may be expec- 
ted to take. These expectations are naturally based 
on prevailing price levels, and both the desire to 
sell abroad and the willingness to import rice will 
be affected by any forthcoming change in the 





Table 11. — Rice: Preliminary Estimates of Export 
Availabilities and Probable Gross Imports in 1955 
Exports Estimated 
Continents availabilities imports 

... 1,000 m. tons, milled rice .... 
Pe kp Ragen es Rae ee ARE TRR RR KSS 230 160 
NE ts. caagedoncsecezenscebewseess 4 280 2 790 
ee ee ee 390 400 
Pe MR acs cdicsedcncedene 930 340 
CR ibs dertccnnitewaeececenes 30 30 
SE I ii ooo oer oiamneekee 220 50 
, xk Prev rT Terr Tre 6 090 3 770 








prices, not only of rice, but also of other foodstuffs, 
particularly grains. Import and export policies 
will probably also be influenced by political de- 
velopments in the Far East. It must be borne in 
mind that export availabilities include carry-overs 
from previous crops, and again some stocks will be 
carried over into 1956. The policies of individual 


countries regarding such future stocks will be one 
of the main factors in the rice market in the second 
half of 1955. 

Thus, Europe and Oceania could almost balance 
their exports and imports of rice, though, if cheap 
rice continues to be available for animal feeding 
and for industrial purposes, Europe will probably 
become a net importer. But every other continent, 
i.e., Asia, Africa, and both Americas, appears to 
be willing to export more rice in 1955 than it is 
likely to import. They cannot all achieve this. 
Some countries will have to carry stocks until 
consumption expands sufficiently for importers to 
be willing to take more, and perhaps also for some 
exporters to stand in less need of foreign markets. 


Rice Countries and IWA 


The continued trend on the part of rice-consum- 
ing nations toward greater reliance on other 
grains, especially wheat, where imports are con- 
cerned, is indicated by the participation of seven 
representative rice countries in the International 
Wheat Agreement (see also March 1954 Bulletin). 
Despite more plentiful supplies of rice in inter- 
national markets, these countries, with the excep- 
tion of South Korea, are active purchasers of IWA 
wheat (see Table 12). 

Guaranteed quantities for the “rice” group for 
the 1954/55 season of IWA are the same as for the 
previous season, the total for the seven countries 
being 2.9 million tons. In the first half of the 
current IWA season, the rice group purchased 60 
percent of its combined quota as compared to 53 
percent by the remaining IWA members. The two 
great grain-importing countries, India and Japan, 
despite increased rice imports in the calendar year 
1954, have also purchased well over half their 
IWA quota of one million metric tons each. 

With the re-entry of India into the wheat market, 


Table 12, — Participation of Selected Rice-Importing 
Countries in the International Wheat Agreement 











International Wheat |. < Total 
Agreement! ee Pena 
- ew 
Guaranteed | Recorded 85% of milled 
Importing country quantities | transactions | £ 5° rice 
1953/ Ist | Ist lags | 
1952/ 54and half | half |=2%6 } 
53 | 1954/ | 1953/| 1954/ os =| 1993 | 1954 
55 54 | 55 | _ 
PE rere 3,000 metrle COME ccccccccecs 
eT 180; 280; 206; 129; 353; 410; *400 
Cine phe ceceVen ares 202; 202 82} 130 *180) 250) *165 
I titi acne ade 9%-weiie 1 500 1 000 9, 590) 683) 193) *600 
IG ss cntrcenacns 100| 170 67 64, 220) 358) 200 
sian cai sewers alas 500, 1000 850 728) 2 367) 1 079|*1 500 
ee ee —' 40 _ —| *150' 226 —_ 
Philippines ....cccecses 196} 236, 100 138 *250) —| *50 
—|—|—_ |__| |- 
Total ....ccccccccees 2 678) 2 928) 1 314) 1 779) 4 203) 2 515) 2 915 
*Unofficial estimate. — 'August/July season. — *July/June season. 








Table 13. — Source of IWA Purchases made by 
Selected Rice-Importing Countries 








Exporting Countries 
Australia | Canada |United States| Total 

Importing me ae > URE Baaceaae on ee ae 

countries | Ist | |} Ast | Ist | Ist 

1953/| half | 1953/| half | 1953/) half | 1953/| half 
54 |1954/| 54 | 1954/| 54 1954/| 54 | 1954/ 

55 | | 55 | 55 | 35 
ceok wan 1,000 metric tons, wheat equivalent ......... 
a re 259 129 21) —_ — —; 280 129 
> NRE ania — _ 47| 38) 113 92; 160) 130 
Re 0 te cvcvesce 72! 461) a 59 _ 70) 72; 590 
Indonesia........ 108 62 —_— — 17| 2; 13 64 
OE —_ —| 328 449 678) 279' 1006, 728 
Korea, South..... — _— — — 29 — 29 _ 
Philippines. ...... 1 1 136 80 99 57| 236 138 

| } 
ee 440| 653 532} 626, 936| 500| 1 908| 1 779 
| | | 





the rice group, in the first six months of the 
current IWA year, purchased nearly as much wheat 
as in the whole of 1953/54 (see Table 12). Owing 
to these Indian purchases, Australia’s share in the 
supplying of IWA wheat to these countries has 
become larger, being 37 percent in the first half 
of 1954/55 as compared to 23 percent in 1953/54. 
Japan has increased its purchases from Canada, so 
that the latter’s share in the total purchases made 
in the first half of the current season is 35 percent, 
as compared to 28 percent in 1953/54. The United 
States, which was, and may again be, the main 
source for Japanese wheat imports, has supplied 
the rice group with 28 percent of its IWA wheat, as 
compared to 49 percent in the previous IWA year. 


TEA 


The salient feature of the world tea economy in 
1954 was the great rise in prices. Although output 
rose in all important producing countries, except 
Pakistan, between January 1954 and January 1955, 
prices increased by about 50 percent, which brought 
them to an exceptionally high point. 

World production in 1954 is currently estimated at 
630,000 metric tons, as compared with 595,000 in 
the previous year, and an average of 603,000 tons 
during the three years 1951-53. Production declined 
in 1953, partly because of unfavorable weather 
conditions in some areas, and partly because of a 
decision by an association of Indian planters to 
restrict plucking in order to raise prices, which had 
declined sharply in the previous year. However, 
in 1954 production rose in almost all areas. Not- 
withstanding unfavorable weather conditions in 
Assam, total Indian production rose slightly. Ceylon, 
a member of the International Tea Committee, and 
subject to the controls which limit exports to 135 
percent of standard exports (1929-31) and restrict 
planting and replants, has continued its marked 
postwar trend of increasing production, with a rise 
of 7 percent in 1954. In Indonesia, estate produc- 
tion, which had suffered severely from adverse 
weather in the previous year, rose by 25 percent. 

However, the moderate production increases were 
not sufficient to stem the rise in prices that began 
in 1953. Firstly, carry-over stock from 1953 was 
very low. Secondly, increased demand developed 
in almost all consuming countries. Net imports 
into the United Kingdom rose by 10 percent, as 
compared with 1953, and per caput consumption, 
which had been kept down by rationing, rose above 
the prewar level, to around 4.6 kilograms, as 
compared with 4.2 in 1934-38 and 3.9 in 1950-52. 
Imports were higher also for the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Ireland, and the 
main European consuming countries, notably the 


Netherlands and Germany. Although it is probable 
that the steep price increase in the second half of 
the year slowed down imports into some countries, 
world imports in 1954 are likely to be 20,000 to 
30,000 metric tons higher than in 1953. 

By itself, such an increase in imports would 
probably not have been sufficient to stimulate such 
a large price increase. However, the rise in import 
demand coincided with a long-term trend towards 
rising consumption in producing countries. The 
implications of the latter development were less 
noticeable as long as world imports were below 
prewar. But in the last few years, consumption 
increases were made possible also in importing 
countries by a rising living standard and a re- 
laxation of controls. These two influences joined 
forces in 1954. In India and Pakistan, domestic 
consumption in 1954 is estimated at more than 
double the prewar average. Asian producing 
countries now require approximately 170,000 metric 
tons for domestic consumption as compared with 
about 110,000 in prewar years. Of far-reaching 
influence on prices was the decision of the Indian 
Government, early in 1954, to restrict exports (in 
order, presumably, to safeguard supplies for do- 
mestic consumption) to 105 percent of “standard 
exports,” as compared with the 135 percent quota 
set by the International Tea Committee. The re- 
striction on exports was relaxed only gradually 
during the course of the year, as the movement of 
prices demonstrated the strength of import demand. 


Prices and Stocks 


From January 1954 to January 1955, Calcutta 
export prices rose by 39 percent and domestic prices 
(for tea dust) by 30 percent; in Colombo, the 
increase amounted to 47 percent. Even more steep 
was the rise in export duties levied by the 
Governments of India and Ceylon. The average 
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increase amounted to 165 percent; this explains 
the greater rise in London auction prices (by 65 
percent) than in Colombo or Calcutta. Indicative 
of the strength of demand is the fact that common 
filler teas rose much more than high-quality teas. 

In comparaison with 1934-38, London auction tea 
prices have risen from 13.8 d. to 84.1 d. in January 
1955, which is almost double the average rise in 
the United Kingdom wholesale price index. 

Inevitably there was throughout the year a time 
lag between the rising wholesale prices and prices 
paid by the ultimate consumers. In the United 
Kingdom, which absorbs about 46 percent of world 
imports, retail prices were raised repeatedly and, 
at the end of the year, were at least 50 percent 
higher than on 1 January 1954. The New Zealand 
Government has announced its intention to insti- 
tute price control, while Australia and Ireland have 
begun to subsidize consumption. 


Developments in Producing Countries 


The easy disposal of all available tea at high 
prices made 1954 a remarkably prosperous year 
for the tea industry. Companies were able to 
replenish their reserves and to use profits for in- 
vestment purposes. At the same time, all earlier 
wage cuts in India have been made good, and wage 
increases took place in Ceylon and Pakistan. The 
Indian export duty was raised from 4 to 10 annas 
per pound and the export cess was doubled. Ex- 
port earnings of tea were one of the main assets 
in India’s balance of payments in the first half of 
the financial year 1954/55. In Ceylon, the increase 
was even bigger with a rise in the export duty 
from 45 cents to 1.30 rupee per pound. A special 
export tax will be levied on Indonesian tea in the 
first quarter of 1955. In Pakistan, however, tea 
exports are still exempt from duty. Strong gov- 


Table 14. — Tea: Production in Main Producing 
Countries (exclusive of China and U.S.S.R.), Average 
1934-38, 1948-50, 1951-53, Annual 1953 and 1954 














Region 1934-38 | 1948-50 | 1951-53) 1953 1954! 
edeedeenes 1,000 metric toms ...+6+46+ 
DRicsccevescosadneaeee 178.0 | 267.6 | 290.9 | 275.7 | 288.0 
DN ccsccronr soe kne béue 103.9 | 140.2 | 149.1 | 155.6 | 166.0 
IRIS 60s ccvicccvenceses 74.8! 25.2 40.2 36.8 | 46.0 
Pakistan........ *25.6 21.9 24.5| 25.3] 24.0 
DNR ccd occ nccsrvcesntese 49.3 33.4 52.7 57.0 | eve 
Other Asia* 23.9 16.1! 20.6} 15.3 22.0 
Fete BAND o00scvcveceees 456.0 | 505.0) 578.0, 570.0| 600.0 
ED 6 c5decrdénvccwewsper 9.0 18.0 | 21.0 22.0 27.0 
South America ............ — 2.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Tetel Wald..s co cccscens 466.0 | 525.0| 603.0) 595.0 | 630.0 
‘Provisional. — *1936-38. — *Including Viet-Nam, Taiwan, Iran, and 
Malaya. 
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Table 15. —- Tea: Net Imports for Consumption, 
Selected Countries 





Country 1954 1953 














Teieed TENG 6 oc ns occiscnccoesee 230.5 218.5 
PN cenindsdedeedsaweraneewen beaus 110.6 3.2 
a 17.4 17.0 
INE IS 5: ice riko <0 0s 0tehse deg anc 14.3 13.1 
United States 148.8 144.2 
oS "17.6 °17.4 
PG hi verdes need scds4 ee *22.5 "21.2 
Pe Ce eT eT NT re ee 16.3 20.2 

Net World Imports............++. *470.0 446.0 














‘ll months. — *10 months. — *9 months. — ‘Estimated. 


ernment interest was manifest in other directions. 
A Plantation Enquiry Commission was set up in 
India to investigate all aspects of plantation 
industries, comprising tea. The wish further to 
strengthen the Far Eastern auctions led to the 
establishment of an Auction Committee, designed 
to explore the possibilities of centralizing all tea 
auctions in India and Ceylon. Larger funds were 
allotted to internal propaganda purposes. 


Outlook 


Assuming normal weather conditions, some in- 
crease in production can be anticipated in 1955. 
Since current prices are profitable to producers as 
well as to governments of producing countries, the 
industry, which is largely dominated by estates, 
can be relied upon to take advantage of the current 
price situation to bring about some increases in 
supply. However, no major expansion in produc- 
tion is to be expected because tea is produced 
by bush-trees which require four to five years to 
come into production. From a long range stand- 
point it should be borne in mind that producers 
of the major exporting countries in the Internation- 
al Tea Committee are bound to regulate exports 
and to control the area planted to tea, although, in 
past years the control regulations, whether on ex- 
port quotas or on planting and replanting, were not 
the only limiting factors in the production picture. 
Countries seldom undertook replantings and new 
plantings to the limit permitted by the Agreement. 
It is possible that, as a result of high tea prices, some 
countries may request a loosening of restrictions 
when the Tea Agreement comes up for renewal in 
the spring of 1955. In the immediate future, the 
market will be dominated by two opposing forces. 
The supply position will remain tight until the 
summer months, when the new crop moves into 
trade channels; but high prices have undoubtedly 
affected consumption, especially in the United 
Kingdom, and trade demand may be further reduced 
by de-stocking at all steps of the distribution ladder. 
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BUTTER 


Although world butter production in 1954 was 
about 3 percent higher than in 1953, there was a 
check to the growth in production reflecting a 
lesser rate of increase in milk production in some 
countries and a decline in others, e.g., in Australia 
and New Zealand. Butter production in Western 
Europe increased by 5 percent, in North America 
by 2 percent, but in Oceania it declined by 6 per- 
cent. Among the major exporting countries, only 
Denmark had a higher output compared with 1953. 
France, Ireland, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom recorded substantial increases. United 
States production in the second half of 1954 fell 
below the corresponding 1953 level. In Western 
Germany, production rose during the first eight 
months of 1954; but since September, monthly 
production figures have been lower than those of 
the same period last year. 


Table 16. —- Butter Production in Selected Countries, 
Prewar and 1952-54 











Country Prewar| 1952 | 1953 | 1954! 
none Thousand metric tons ..... 
| eae eT ye ee 27 29 30 32 
CE itdncgisenetreceaneenunee 64 74 83 87 
DNs 6 beevevadecsecesecoteses 182 154 173 180 
Tein es deekebh ene e ibe ae 52 61 63 65 
NS hs cned cehSGh ee ee endieks 225 240 275 305 
Germany, Western .......ccccccces 296 303 322 336° 
Ph sbtaceesvenbedccdesencenes 63 50 54 60 
| RSS eee eee 51 60 61 64 
ic Geren ctenkeeweecekes 97 74 83 82 
EE kn nos0desccdutseccesnesene 21 16 18 16 
DN cht sescninedeneearieheurns 92 96 100 95 
NL, ba wclddcdcbecdscooesees 26 22 24 29 
United Kingdom. .....2sccccsceces 47 14 20 28 
Pdi dnenctisaernesee tes econes 156 139 148 153 
NS cis venccecessecccces 996 643 741 755 
BO diva veencéatdesedesies 198 137 170 163 
Fe BE ccccsevcosesevoeces 170 197 206 189 
Argentina (Factory) .........+++++- 31 46 58 63 
BEES GPNEIEED cn cdccccccsececees 21 326 225 27 
Union of South Africa............ 17 32 35 38 
Total above countries............ 2 832 2 413 2 689 2 767 
of which : 
nk vebt cb edeadnaawdenen 1 243 1 193 1 306 1 379 
PRONE Ramses. ccc cccsecosees 1 152 782 889 908 
GED svc cccreacicvecicceres 368 334 376 352 
'Figures for 1954 are largely unofficial estimates. — *Twelve-month 
period ending 30 June of year stated. — *Government-inspected only. 


In the United States, per caput butter consump- 
tion is estimated to have increased by 5 percent 
during 1954, probably largely as a result of lower 
prices. In the United Kingdom, where butter ration- 
ing ended in May, per caput consumption increased 
about 5 percent even though the average price of 
butter rose. In Western Germany, per caput con- 
sumption in 1953/54 rose by 10 percent, and, 
although production fell slightly during 1954/55, 
per caput consumption is not expected to decline. 


Table 17. —- Estimated Per Caput Consumption of 
Butter and Margarine in Selected Countries, Prewar and 
1950-54 


B = Butter M = Margarine 





1954 

Country Prewar | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 Preliminary 

ania anane Kilograms per year .....+++++4.. 
Ce ee B 3.6 | 3.5| 3.7) 4.3) 43 4.2 
M 15 | 14| 2.3| 23/1 2.0 2.8 
Belgium. ........ B 8.7 | 10.7 | 10.5 | 11.5 | 11.4 11.0 
6.7 | 7.4| 7.8| 8.3| 8.3 9.5 
Denmark........ B 8.8 | 4.8) 7.2| 8.0| 8.4 8.7 
M | 20.8 | 14.1 | 16.9 | 17.6 | 18.2 a 
Finland ......... B 10.6 | 13.4 | 15.0 | 14.3 | 15.6 | 15.3 
M 3.8 | 3.9| 4.4| 3.5| 4.3 5.0 
France.......... B 5.4 6.0) 6.3| 6.0) 6.6} 6.7 
08 | 14) ...| 13] ... ENE 
Germany, Western’ B | 8.5 | 5.4| 6.3) 6.7| 6.1 6.7 
M 7.8 | 7.1 | 10.1 | 10.2 | 11.6 12.4 
Ireland.......... B 14.6 | 19.0 | 18.6 | 18.7 | 18.6 19.0 
M 33 5) 3351 £91 331 a 
Se B 1.2 | 1.3] 1.7| 1.5] 1.5 | 1.5 
Netherlands...... B of i 2F 2.8 2.5 2.8 2.9 
M 6.1 | 17.0 | 16.9 | 17.7 | 18.3 18.4 
Norway ......... B 7.0 | 4.5| 43) 4.2! 3.8 4.2 
M | 18.5 | 19.3 | 21.3 | 22.2 | 23.2 23.6 
ede 65<50005% B 11.1 | 13.6 | 11.8 | 11.7 | 11.8 11.4 
M 9.4 | 11.2 | 12.2 | 12.9 | 12.6 12.8 
Switzerland. ..... B 6.4 | 60) 5.9! 6.1! 6.0 6.3 
United Kingdom. B 11.2 | 7.7] 6.6) 4.9] 5.9 6.2 
M 3.9 | 7.7| 8.5] 8.8| 8.1 8.4 
Canada.......... B 14.4 | 10.1) 96) 9.4) 9.5 9.5 
— |} BS) S68) 351 33 3.4 
United States.... B 7.6 4.8| 4.3| 3.9] 3.9 4.1 
M 1.3 | 2.7| 29] 3.5] 3.6 3.6 
Australia’ ....... B 14.9 | 11.5 | 14.0 | 14.2 | 13.3 13.9 
M 2.2 | 3.2| 2.9] 3.6| 3.4| 3.6 
New Zealand'... B 18.7, | 15.0 | 17.8 | 19.4 | 20.0 20.6 
M Sel Od 2c.) seed Ges Me 








Note: The information above is based on national statistics except Austria 
(postwar), Finland, France, and Norway for which FAO estimates 
are given. Figures for margarine consumption in France are based 
on production and trade figures published by the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee, London. The estimates for 1954 are 
mainly FAO estimates. Data for United Kingdom consump- 
tion in 1954 were obtained from the February 1955 issue of the 
=a Bulletin of the Commonwealth Economic Committee, 

ndon. 


1Twelve-month periods ending 30 June of year stated. 


In Denmark, after a steady increase during the 
last five years, per caput consumption is now close 
to the prewar level. In the Netherlands, per caput 
consumption in 1954 was higher than in the 
preceding four years, but it was still less than half 
that of prewar. 

In both the United States and the United King- 
dom, 1950-54 average per caput consumption of 
butter was 45 percent below the prewar level; in 
the Netherlands 54 percent; in Norway 40 percent; 
in Canada 33 percent, in Western Germany 27 
percent, and in Australia 10 percent. In contrast, 
margarine consumption was much larger than 
prewar in most of the countries listed in Table 17. 
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Trade 


Although for many countries official trade returns 
for the whole year 1954 are not yet available, it 
is estimated that the volume of 1954 exports was 
slightly greater than in 1953. Finland, in 1954, 
exported about 3,000 metric tons against nil in 
1953; Ireland about 4,000 tons against 300 tons; 
and Australia 46,000 to 47,000 tons, against 39,000 
tons in 1953. In France, where production in 1954 
exceeded domestic demand, strong efforts are being 
made to find foreign outlets. The fund for the 
rehabilitation of the dairy market (Fonds d’assai- 
nissement du marche de lait et de produits laitiers), 
which was established last October, is to be of 
considerable assistance. Shipments from the Ne- 
therlands and Sweden remained more or less 
unchanged, but there was a severe decline in ex- 
ports from Norway. Argentina also exported less 


Table 18. — Butter Exports and Imports, Selected 
Countries, Prewar and 1952-54 








Aver- Available 1954 data 
Exporting and Importing] age | 1959 | 1953 compared with 1953 
Countries 1934- 
38 Period 1953 | 1954 
--+1,000 m. tons... 1,000 m. tons 
A. Exports 
Austria 2.7 _ 0.3 I-IX 0.1 2.2 
Denmark 149.1) 116.6 137.0 I-XII 137.0 141.1 
Finland 13.3 4.2 — ae aon 
France 4.1 1.2 1.5, I-XII 1.5 2.8 
Ireland 23.5, 0.4 O.3 I-XI 0.3 2.5 
Netherlands 49.7, 49.9) 52.7, I-XII 52.7; £2.0 
eee 0.3 2.0 5.2, I-XII 5.2 1.5 
| Sree 0.1 0.9 0.4 I-XI 0.3 0.6 
ER oti cadbaendews 22.9| 13.0) 13.5 I-XII 13.5) 13.1 
eis 6 eek td ewes 1.8 0.4 0.1, I-XI 0.1 0.1 
United States........ 0.5 0.4 0.2) I-X 0.1 0.6 
SS err 8.3 1.4, 15.0, I-X 52.3). 14.7 
DOMED ois ccccccses 99.8 34.3) 39.2, I-XI 36.6) 37.2 
New Zealand........ 140.1, 186.5 161.5 I-X 120 0, 107.2 
South West Africa... 2.9 2.3 2.1 I-VIII * ae * 
Union of S. Africa... 2.9 0.7 0.2, I-VIII 0.1 1.0 
WO iat csecveunds 522.0 414.2) 429.2 — — 
U.S.S.R. and other 
Eastern European 
Countries ......... 78.3 
B. Imports 
I sic aid tied n an —_ 08 O01, I-IX 01 —_ 
Belgium - Luxembourg 45° 268 130 I-XI 12.2 6.7 
| SERS Se ee — 1.6 14 re a 
MI bese ocaciiee-a 1.7 15.0; 19.3) I-XII 19.3 13 
Germany, Western... ‘77.5 9.0 8.7. I-XIlI 8.7| 13.7 
EE EEL OS 06 O.1 02  I-IX — 09 
| 02 5.7 48 I-XI 4.8 05 
7 eee 10 87 £4x9.6 = I-XII 96 64 
Switzerland. ......00. 0.9° 72) %5.9| I-XII 5.9| 2.0 
United Kingdom. .... 487.5 263.4 286.4 I-XII 286.4 286.8 
SS 08 2.1 — I-X — — 
United States........ 4.2 0.2 0.1. I-X a 0.4 
eS eRe 04 2.8 0.9 I-X 0.9 1.0 
0 See re 04 #£0.7 10 I-XII 10 O08 
as ickro-n dard-a doce 2.2; 0.3; 28] I-IxX 0.2 86 
Ls obdclaxoneuee 01 0.4 2.1 sos rate 
aa an 0.1 0.8 14 I-IX 1.2 1.0 
Malaya-Singapore .... 1.8 2.7 1.6 I-IX 1.2 1.4 
NE, 5 690.0 00-9 0.7 0.5 0.6 ai at 
SNE ss netueses 00% 2.0 2.9 3.6 I-X 25 28 
French Morocco..... 1.6) 25; 3.2) I-X 26) 26 
(| RRSP si 0.8 09 I-X 0.7 0.7 
Union of S. Africa.. 1.6 2.6 2.2 ae — 
Total ....seeecee 590 9 357.6 369.8 — 








‘All Germany. — ‘Including Syria. 
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Table 19, — Butter Exports to U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
European Countries from Selected Countries, 1952-54 








Available 1954 data 
Exporting Countries compared with 1953 
and Destinations 1952 1953 
Period 1953 | 1954 
. Metric tons... ..+Metric tons... 
Denmark ' 
ie * = & ere 4 008 8 135 I-XII 8 135) 10 318 
Germany, Eastern 2 254 1 715| I-XII 1 715 6 858 
Czechoslovakia .. . 305 466 = I-XII 466 509 
Romania......... — 135, I-XII 135 15 
SS ees 4 6, I-XII | 
WO a seceadis 6 571 10 457 10 457| 17 700 
Netherlands | 
00: U.S.S.R......... 625} 15 291) I-XII 15 291) 3 315 
Germany, Eastern 1 694 349; I-XII 128} 9 746 
Czechoslovakia ... —| 1923) I-XII 1 923} 4 787 
Romania......... —| 154) I-XII 154! 346 
Hungary......... _ 150) I-XII 150| _ 
|__| —___—— eed |e 
WM oriseens 2 319| 17 867) | 17 al 18 194 
| - = : ey Me 
Sweden | | 
| 
6: UGBR isi crcis —| 4700 I-IxX | 2000) 1 201 
Germany, Eastern] 3496) 1700) I-IX | 1555) 5 470 
Czechoslovakia ... 499 “ I-IX “7 
ee 3.995 6 400, | 3 555 7171 
Argentina | 
| 
oo: USER.......:. —| 4175) Ix | —| 3814 
| | 
Australia | 
| 
ree —| 2032) I-X — —_ 
| 
New Zealand? 
992 UBBM. 000.200 —| 7100) FIX | —| 2000 
Total exports from above | 
countries | 
e WOSMikisscces 4 633, 41 433 25 426| 20 648 
Germany, Eastern 7 444 3 764 3 619| 22 074 
Czechoslovakia ... 804, 2 389) 2 389} 5 796 
|. re a 289 289 361 
Hungary......... _ 150} 150 — 
PERIGE coccccvece 4 6 6) a 
a = 
,. Prerrerr 12 885, 48 031) 31 on 48 879 








'For 1954 excluding butter in airtight containers (“‘ hermetisk ’’), if any. — 
*According to the November 1954 issue of the Intelligence Bulletin of 
the Commonwealth Economic Committee, London. 

— 1954 exports of about 13,500 tons compared 
with 15,000 tons the year before. 

United Kingdom imports remained virtually 
unchanged, the declines in imports from New 
Zealand, Denmark, Norway, Poland, and Sweden 
being compensated by increased imports from Ire- 
land, the Netherlands, Australia, and Argentina. 
Import requirements of Western Germany rose 
sharply during the latter part of 1954 and imports 
were nearly 60 percent larger than in 1953. Imports 
into Belgium, France, Ireland, and Switzerland 
declined considerably because of greater domestic 
production. 








bo 
to 


Butter imports of countries outside Europe are 
comparatively small, representing not more than 
about 8 percent of the estimated world total. Im- 
ports into Algeria, French Morocco, and Tunisia 
have been increasing in recent years, and this 
trend does not appear to have changed in 1954. 
The Union of South Africa, a small net exporter 
before the war, has been a net importer in postwar 
years. Compared with prewar, butter imports 
into Japan, Ceylon, and Lebanon have increased, 
but the quantities involved are small. 

After 1952, butter exports increased partly as 
a result of the growing import demand of the 
U.S.S.R. and some Eastern European countries, 
whose imports in 1954 may total about 55,000 tons 
as against 48,000 tons in 1953. In 1954, the U.S.S.R. 
did not buy from Australia and after the negotiations 
for the conclusion of a trade agreement between 
Denmark and the U.S.S.R. were broken off last 
summer, no further purchases of Danish butter 
have been reported. 


Prices 


Price levels in 1954 were generally lower than 
in 1953. The United Kingdom contract prices for 
Danish and Australian butter for the current season 
are 3.8 percent less than the year before, and the 
unit value of Danish butter exports to markets 
other than the United Kingdom was about 4 per- 
cent below 1953. The biggest decrease was in 
France, with the result that the average of whole- 
sale butter prices at Paris was about 16 percent less 
than in the previous year. In Ireland, in August, the 


Figure 2, — Producer Prices of Butter in Some of the 
Major Exporting Countries, July 1952 - December 1954 
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Figure 3, — Butter Wholesale Prices in Some Major 
Consuming Countries, July 1952 - December 1954 
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_——=— BELGIUM : Average wholesale price for creamery 


butter 
ne FRANCE : Halles centrales, Paris 


---— GERMANY, 
WESTERN : 


First quality butter, ex producer's 
shipping station, Niedersachsen 


—— UNITED 
KINGDOM : 


, Ministry of Food first-hand selling 
price for rationed butter up to 28 
April 1954, thereafter for New Zea- 
land finest and first grades 


comma UNITED STATES: Creamery, 92 score, New York 


domestic wholesale price was reduced by more 
than 10 percent. In Belgium and Italy prices were 
also lower. For the first time since guaranteed 
prices were introduced 18 years ago, the New 
Zealand Dairy Products Marketing Commission 
reduced the price for the 1954/55 buying season. 
In the United States, the average wholesale price 
was about 9 percent below 1953, due to a reduction 
in the 1954/55 (April-March) support price, name- 
ly from 6534-66%4 to 5742-58 per pound. It was 
announced recently that the support price for the 
12-month period beginning 1 April 1955 will remain 
unchanged. In the Netherlands and Canada, sup- 
port prices were the same as in 1953 and the 
wholesale price remained almost unchanged. 
There were only a few instances of price in- 
creases in 1954, the most significant being the 
United Kingdom, following the removal of subsi- 
dies; the average price at which the Ministry of 
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Food was selling the best grades of New Zealand, 
Australian, and Danish butter was over 20 percent 
higher than the 1953 average for all rationed 
butter. While production in Western Germany 
declined in the second half of 1954, demand remain- 
ed strong and prices rose above the seasonal trend, 
with the result that the average for 1954 was about 
3 percent higher than the year before. 


Stocks 


The total of known butter stocks at the end of 
1954 exceeded the corresponding 1953 volume by 
about one fifth, and was more than twice as large 
as in 1952 — North America accounting for the 
entire increase. 

In the United States, cold storage holdings of 
butter increased by about 43,000 metric tons dur- 
ing 1954 against an increase of 95,000 tons during 
the previous year, reflecting much heavier disposals 
from government stocks than in 1953. The total 
quantity of butter surplus disposal is estimated at 
140,000 tons against 55,000 tons in 1953. The major 
outlets for surplus butter were the United States 
School Lunch Program, welfare distribution at 
home and abroad, and conversion of butter to 
butter oil which was distributed mainly in countries 
of the Near East and Pakistan. Support purchases 
of butter in the coming year are expected to be 
lower again, and as action to dispose of accumulat- 
ed stocks is to be intensified, the 1955 stock level 
in the United States may decline further. 

In Canada, about three fourths of the stocks on 
31 December 1954 represented government holdings 
acquired under the price support program. The 
government, therefore, decided to sell butter to 
welfare institutions (hospitals, children’s homes, 


Table 20. — Butter Stocks in Selected Countries, 
Latest Data for 1954 with Comparisons 








Country Date | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
.++ Thousand metric tons ..... 
Germany, Western..... 1-XII 2.4 11.3 5.7 
Ireland 31-x1 | 71 | 9.9 | 10.5 
Netherlands 31-XII | 16 | 34 | 3.1 
Norway 30-XI 0.14 | 0.14 | 0.36 
Sweden 31-X 7.6 | 124 | 8.1 
Switzerland 30-XI | a 3.1 | 2.2 
| 

ae 31-XII 24.7 | 32.3 | (41.3 
United States. ....ccce 31-XIl | 33.0 | 127.8 | 171.3 
Argentina............+- 1-2 | ga | se | se 
Union of S. Africa......] 30-IX 1.5 1.9 | 3.0 
ee ee 31-X1I 18.9 19.3 | 23.7 
New Zealand.......... 31-XII 28.0 27.0 28.6 








Note: Germany, Western: Government holdings and other stocks exceed- 

ing the normal level. 

Ireland, Norway, Sweden: Factory stocks. 

Netherlands: Stocks of the price-support agency (IVZ). 

Switzerland: Stocks held by ‘“‘ Butyra’’ (central butter supply 
agency), factories and wholesalers. 

Canada: In factories, cold stores, and in transit. 

United States: Cold-storage holdings. 

Argentina: Stocks held by factories, wholesalers, and exporters. 

Union of South Africa, New Zealand: In factories and cold stores. 

Australia: In registered cold stores. 


etc.) at 40 cents per pound, the purchase price 
being 58 cents. 

In Western Europe, the total of known stocks at 
the end of 1954 was about 30,000 metric tons against 
40,000 tons the year before. Although figures for 
the United Kingdom are not available, a moderate 
decline in stocks was reported; France, however, 
seems to have had a substantial increase. In the 
Netherlands, stocks acquired under the price sup- 
port program, rose to 14,000 tons in September, 
but during the following months they were 
reduced, amounting to 3,100 tons at the end of 
December. Australian stocks were larger owing to 
high production in the first half of the current 
season. 
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Table 1. - Index numbers of agricultural production Tableau 1. - Nombres-indices de la production agricole 
Food All commodities 
Country ; 
Produits alimentaires Tous produits 
Pays ee _ . . — - . : — 
1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 1953/54' 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 1953/54! 
RT Nee POPPE TET ET ere Ter er oe i re re 
EUROPE | | 
SE Siinnshnadarer pads 97 | 92 | 101 | 108 97 (98) 92 (93) | 101 (102) | 108 (111) 
Belgium-Luxembourg ........ 116 | 119 | 125 | 129 115 (126) 119 (129) 124 (136) 128 (143) 
0 ES ee ee 126 | 122 129 135 126 (130) | 122 (129) 129 (136) | 135 (141) 
DEE. stdedinsiessnedansaxe 117 ‘| 121 | 125 | 128 116 } 121 125 127 
PURO eikeeeednccesseceececs 111 | 104 110 117 111. (115) 105 (107) 111 (114) 118 (122) 
Germany, Western. ......... 103 | 110 113 119 103 (103) 110 (111) | 113 (113) | 118 (119) 
GORD: ses evccisarevisnccre 99 117 110 | 136 100 (98) 118 (116) 108 (105) | 135 (135) 
ee We OE kc ccaeddcune 99 | 102 104 111 99 (96) 101 (103) 104 (104) 111 (110) 
See Se ten 112 | 118 | 119 128 112 (112) 118 (119) 118 (119) 127 (128) 
DE Stebbateerensen 121 | 125 | 129 127 121 (124) 126 (133) 130 (136) 128 (133) 
DE ivvsbhivecebesdewecen 118 | 109 | 113 114 117 (129) 109 (118) 113 (123) 114 (123) 
| 
NEE venacadeanwiandieae 113 | 123 107 | 127 113 (113) 123 (124) 106 (106) | 126 (128) 
Das ccakeepakdeawergioees 87 | 107 | 100 | 96 88 109 103 ... 
ED a aitcwe nanan ccendas 112 | 110 | 113 114 113, (112) | 110 (111) 113 (114) 115 (116) 
J IP See 115 | 110 | 118 114 115 (118) | 110 (115) 118 (123) 114 (119) 
United Kingdom............ 123 | 123 127 130 122 (144) | 122 (146) 126 (151) 129 (154) 
PE bennadeanessxaves 79 | 107 | 75 | 109 80 107 75 109 
NORTH AMERICA | | 
ND da inenad- box awsdnd oer 139 | 147 178 | 161 139 | 149 179 | 162 
We OE. ex icicinccuns 138 9136 | 5148 3147 131 9134 5144 | °144 
| | 
LATIN AMERICA | | 
OS CTP 101 | 104 | 89 | 113 | 100. | 101 87 | 109 
SIN, alle ei prped 6k ohh rcd sec ce 120 | 123 125 | 128 119 121 126 127 
DET hi-nh na cencaeereenawemed 121 127 | 125 138 121 127 124 135 
SEN  tedcnnekadiadeden 162 | 176 | 174 | 175 162 176 | 175 176 
CE Geiceiiedbbeceneen eames 154 | 176 143 | 140 154 175 | 143 | 142 
SS ancitehatineesenanee 147 | 153 154 | 160 160 | 168 167 | 174 
NE igen ei ias'a: fig hie a fend ica aan ice 140 | 144 144 151 130 136 138 144 
DO Sacincnsteendap cua 115 | 123 | 123 | 128 119 130 132 | 135 
| | 
FAR EAST } | | 
ME widvcsrinaneceesncakd 82 | 87 | 90 88 83 | 87 5 89 
inde cnciuk Ginkninndee oe 123 128 | 124 133 134 | 137 131 | 139 
Chine (Talwan) ..ccccccccvses 96 | 104 | 116 118 % | 106 | 118 | 120 
DR casvipeereasstacanciete 99 | 101 | 104 113 98 | 99 | 103 } 412 
OE aS 11 9% | 98 101 101 110 | 110 | 110 
BD i atude bhdkenbenai mannose 104 | 109 | 120 | 106 96 * 101 | 112 99 
PN, MN vcvenccntercees 96 | 93 99 103 98 95 98 101 
Malaya, Federation of ....... 100 | 92 99 98 145 128 | 127 | 125 
PE ches shdebennenadowe 113 112 | 111 114 107 107 | 108 105 
PND cease ecenessensées 131 | 135 | 137 142 125 127 | 128 | 133 
er error errr 138 146 | 139 155 144 | 154 | 146 162 
| | | 
AFRICA and NEAR EAST | 
PED (ee chentabaadeeneeons 105 | 101 | 109 | 119 104 | 100 108 120 
BE ddidwesduelwaerae cue ec 121 | 123 121 131 114 | 114 118 116 
Prench Moerecee.......csccees 128 144 141 | 159 124 | 140 | 137 154 
SO 6. kes cekeeaw ees 95 | 100 106 | 106 95 | 99 106 106 
DE devcidestdcariedanees % 77 | 110 122 95 | 108 121 
ae 125 145 | 163 181 129 (128) | 150 (151) 166 (165) 183 (181) 
Union of South Africa® ..... 140 145 | 137 153 129 136 129 144 
OCEANIA | | | | 
MOND < cncnicnccnscinsiss 109 99 | 117 | 119 | 110 | 102 | 120 121 
Se DE” Kvcscescdeséue 114 114 | 121 | 122 117 117 123 125 
1Preliminary. — Index numbers refer to calendar years 1950, 1951, 'Chiffres préliminaires. — *Les nombres-indices se rapportent aux 
1952, and 1953. - 8Calendar years 1951, 1952, and 1953 années civiles, 1950, 1951, 1952 et 1953. — *Années civiles 1951, 1952 


et 1953 
(Pour !a Note en francais, voir au bas de la page 25.) 


NOTE : The Food index relates to the production of crops and livestock products for human consumption. Crops and milk used as feed in livestock 
production are deducted to avoid double counting. The Ali Commodities index includes, in addition to the items in the Food index, fibers, 
tobacco, industrial oilseeds, and rubber. These index numbers were constructed by applying uniform price weights based upon prices 
during the 1934-38 prewar period. The index number base period is 1934-38 for most countries. Exceptions are : Western Germany and 
Greece, 1935-38 ; Spain, 1931-35; South Korea, an average of 1930, 1934, and 1936 ; India and Pakistan, 1936-38 ; Australia, 1936-39 ; and 
Canada, Madagascar, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, United States, and the Latin American countries, 1935-39. 

These indices may differ from those produced in the countries themselves because of differences in weights and methods of calculation 

Figures in parentheses refer to net agricultural production. These indices make additional allowances for the following items : the portion 
of crops utilized as seed, the portion of crops lost in production and classified as waste, and additional products both from domestic pro- 
duction and imports used for animal feed. Included in the latter are offal from the milling of domestically-produced grains, oilcakes from 
domestic seed production, imported offal, oilcakes, and other feed concentrates, and offal from imported grain. 
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Table 2. - Area and production : New and revised data Tableau 2. - Superficie et production : Données nouvelles 

received during February 1955 ou revisées regues en février 1955 
. Area . Area = | Area 

Commodity and country| Year Cecilia Commedity end country| Year Date: Commodity and country} Year ee | Pictu: 

: Super-| tion F é Super- | tion Sal ‘ Ss -| ti 
Produits et pays Anates | aan Produits et pays Années frie Produits et pays Années pare tion 
ricole 1 000 | 1 000 1 000 | 1 000 1 000 | 1 000 
ha. m.t. ha. m.t. ha. | m.t. 

WHEAT CITRUS FRUIT MEAT (concluded) | 

ee 1955|  *4 161 (concluded) a - ; | 

Germany, Western’ . 1955) 1 130 — ermany, Vwestern” 

: y French Morocco..... 1952 210 Seek uk whet... 1954 752 
Oranges and tanger- | | 
541 RYE aan® 1953 173 en ee 1 159 
~ a ECE ET 1955 We | wae es Mutton and lamb.. 25 
s.. Germany, Western! . 1955| 2» 1 620 —| OLIVES WO tse hee eses 1 936 
BARLEY Ga sancecovvests 1954 539] Spain 
41) WOE sessccesnso 1955,  *401 Portugal ............ 1954 283 ~— and veal...... 1953 = 
% West - 1955 4 WEE atecccoccssees 
43) ah ee - OLIVE OIL Mutton and lamb.. 86 
— — seo at Sale 1954 123 FON no seesseess 398 
WP cdvewecveces * - 
122) rance WS Vavadcinbes te 1954 *50 United Kingdom’ 
119) MAIZE LINSEED Beef and veal...... 1954 667 
135) CEE: 1954 -| 2954 Pork ...........4. 675 
10) Senatxtadanasss 1954 —| 9s] Canada.............. 1956 264; = Mutton and lamb.. 199 
128 PS sia dig one's 1 541 
33) SUGAR CANE and COFFEE 
‘ P 
123) CANE SUGAR‘ — Guatemala........... 1953 aq “Se. — 
28) Dominican Republic. . 1951 577 ee! and veal...... 6 649 
1952 | 600i TOBACCO ne RET ee 4 540 
16 1953 = 63 Mutton and lamb.. 333 
ins Unised Sentes........ 1954) 120) 503] Greece...........++. a 24 WS weeks vsee ns 11 522 
RPQORTTEB 06:0 0:00:0:0:0-0 1954 : 
154) rons 264) 778! COTTON (Lint) 

POTATOES eS Beer eer 1953| 2 587| 375| MILK (Cow) 

CE cxcecaveravenses 1953 392 3 126 1954 2 481 447 } 

1954 . 3 177) JUTE | arr 1954) , ¢.2 
. | | United States........ 1954) | 
Netherlands......... 1954 3 999 a 1953 20 n nite ates peas | pe 
1954 18 20 
CITRUS FRUIT 
RUBBER | 
United States | } | | 
Oranges and tanger- Assoc. States of Cam- BUTTER | 
Ri aewrcsenkes 1954 - 5 420 bodia, Laos, and } | | 
Grapefruit......... 1954 . 1 548 Viet-Nam ........ 1952) ae FC. eee 1954) _ 180 
Brazil pen ~~ ag United States........ 1954} — 755 
Oranges and tanger- MEAT A ". 1955) ag: 737 
Dy aadrus acres 1952 - 1 320 
1953 - 1 348} Denmark® 
1954 - 1 377 Beef and veal...... 1954) - 190] CHEESE. | 
RANGES cv sccvcceses 1952 | 16 PED Wace. b aie eew eee — 505 | 
1953 - 16 Mutton and lamb.. 1 United States*....... 1954 | 614 
1954 17 WE adskanccnes -— 696 1955 } 599 

NOTE : All 1954 and 1955 data represent preliminary estimates, fore- NOTE : Toutes les données relatives 4 1954 et 1955 sont soit des esti- 
casts, or intentions, and are subject to revision. Area figures mations préliminaires, soit des prévisions, soit des objectifs, 
refer to harvested areas, except as otherwise specified. A donc sujettes a revision. Sauf indication contraire, les superficies 
dash (—) denotes no revision or entry not applicable. s'entendent des superficies récoltées. Un tiret (—) indique 

qu'il n'y a pas de chiffre revisé ou que le renseignement n'a pas 
lieu de figurer. 

‘Crop year ending in year stated. — *Autumn sown area. — ®In- ‘Campagne agricole finissant l'année indiquée. — *Superficie ense- 
cluding mixed grain. — ‘Area data generally refer to area harvested for mencée en automne. — *Y compris les mélanges de céréales. — *Pour 
sugar ; production data refer to centrifugal sugar, raw value, for the les données relatives a la superficie, il s'agit des superficies récoltées pour 
production year beginning in September of the year stated. — *Crop le sucre ; quant aux données relatives 4 la production, elles concernent 
year beginning in year stated. — “Including the meat equivalent of le sucre centrifugé, en équivalent de sucre brut, et elles portent sur la 
exported live animals. — “7Excluding production from imported live campagne commengant en septembre de l'année indiquée. — *Campagne 
animals. — *Excluding full skim, cottage, pot, and bakers’ cheese. agricole commengant l'année indiquée. — *Y compris |l'équivalent en 

viande des animaux exportés vifs. —- 7Non compris la viande provenant 
d'animaux importés vifs. — *Non compris certains fromages maigres 
non raffinés. 

181) 

Tableau 1. - Nombres-indices de |a production agricole (fin) 

NOTE : L’indice des produits alimentaires comprend les produits des cultures et de l’élevage destinés 4 la consommation humaine. On a déduit les 
produits des cultures et le lait donnés au bétail afin d’éviter un double comptage. L'indice pour tous p oduits comprend, outre les articles 
ayant servi a établir l'indice des produits alimentaires, les fibres, le tabac, les graines oléagineuses pour usages industriels et le caoutchouc, Ces 

—— nombres-indices ont été calculés par application de coefficients uniformes de pondération, basés sur les prix de 1934-38. La période de réfé- 
rence est 1934-38 pour la plupart des pays, avec les exceptions suivantes : Allemagne occidentale et Gréce, 1935-38 ; Espagne, 1931-35 ; Corée 
t aux du Sud, moyenne des années 1930, 1934 et 1936; Inde et Pakistan, 1936-38 ; Australie, 1936-39 ; et Canada, Madagascar, Nouvelle-Zélande, 
, 1952 Union Sud-Africaine, Etats-Unis et pays d’'Amérique latine, 1935-39. 
Il est possible que ces nombres ne concordent pas avec ceux qu’établissent les pays eux-mémes, par suite de différences dans les coefficients 
de pondération et les méthodes de calcul utilisés. 
Les chiffres entre parenthéses ont trait 4 la production agricole nette, c'est-a-dire qu'on a de plus tenu compte des articles suivants : produits 
des cultures utilisés comme semence ; produits des cultures perdus au cours de la production et classés comme tels ; autres produits indigénes 
estock ou importés utilisés pour l'alimentation du bétail. Cette derniére rubrique comprend les issues des céréales de production nationale, les 
tourteaux d'oléagineux de production nationale, les issues, tourteaux et autres aliments concentrés du bétail importés, enfin les issues des 
céréales importées. 
ortion 
c pro 
from 
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Table 3. - Wheat : Area and production, Tableau 3. - Froment : Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954! 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-50 | 1952 1953 1954 18-50 | 1952 | 1953 | 195% 
jntdvinucnibviataneks CE GE. ck cosearseccdsoss Baccscccdcadcice 0 MO OS. ceccsvonsscancdevene 
EUROPE | 
NE icauisuinnninanehes on 209 203 | 217 238 332 401 | 498 451 
| RRS RE REET 162 168 | 176 190 505 579 | 574 589 
Czechoslovakia ........0eee005 *822 ia | . ais “1 485 yr ; +e 
IE Gas chads atinanunicneel 79 74 1m =| 84 283 301s 283 279 
Pe iuncciendddantanadese 185 137 125 ' 150 295 227. | 218 249 
ies cccieide vabaenniaes 4 258 4 2% 4219 4 482 7 806 8421 | 8981 | 10 519 
Germany, Western®..........- 948 | 1 193 1155) | 31 107 2 346 3 291 3180 | 2 892 
IN is cccierkctanmandaine 824 964 1045 | 1 028 820 1 050 1400 | 1 218 
MUREOTY coccccccccccccccccccs *1 416 —e sie sine *1 818 cee hel — 
ee Me Che ceccesesoce we 168 103 143 3199 372 266 418 *450 
ER ee re 4 707 4 682 4770 4 768 7 000 7876 | 9 052 7 184 
Steshovinnds lipeuudcavuneawined 95 82 65 110 342 327 | 249 404 
NS cc vavencwiancanusinns 32 21 17 20 70 39 39 41 
PE, ccnccocenseccessesucees 1441 iin bea mee 1 752 an oes oo 
| Re eee 633 704 721 771 445 579 | 692 748 
eer **2 400 on a ita *2 600 pee ae ae 
ins enaeadouuneacats 63 975 4320 | 74 312 7% 337 *2 703 4114 | 73041 | 74 556 
DE iiencasnidinenanened 321 329 | 388 433 713° | 774 | 996 | 1 028 
Switzerland’ ...........2++000. 97 101 96 | 100 253. | 279 | 2465 | 7295 
United Kingdom. .........++++ 906 822 | 897 | 994 2429 | 2 344 2 707 2 835 
WE shirt acdncdtescaee’ ee ee ee i 906 | 2792 | Se 72 510 4 378 
Wl webs katidascbensnases | ao | oe | soe | eee _ 40000 | 43 550 _ 46 570 _ 45 900 
| 
| 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | 
ONE SERIES ae ee 10 586 | 10 520 | 10 324 9 820 11.063 | 18 722 16710 | 8 135 
DU ninisinesacsnoaanndwas 586 593 | 657 | ees 522 512 | 671 800 
PE dedcincincaiencees 28 319 | 28702 =| 27 381 =| 21 736 30 960 35 352 31 829 26 394 
gO RLS RSS __ 39 500 _ 500 | — 850 _ | 38 400 | 32 300 42 600 54 600 49 240 | 35 330 _ 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
Argentina 4 706 5 579 4 996 %6 136 5 380 | 7 634 6200 | *6 500 
Brazil. 606 | 810 910 933 458 | 690 ™ | *824 
Chile .. 839 | 779 761 2805 970 | 989 955 1 042 
Colombia 168 | 188 Ae oe Acs 116 140 | *140 : 
Si si adncitalinainiaeubetnes 152 170 | 172 (| ee 137 | 162 169 | 
ND in feacaieducadans __—-500 5144, | = 748 __—«600 468 a sa 640 
MD aids sivucdctivinaccass 7100 | 8140 | 7940 | aa 7600 | 10 100 9120 | 9 380 _ 
ASIA | 
China 
IED isan cotmeesdsson *21 414 wae a aaa *21 875 21 770 ia 
Manchuria ......seceeeeeees #754 scan sug | = 8*768 ‘ *822 7 se 
DE tilcceddcmbaaianenenntaes 9 078 9 471 9828 | 10 561 5 930 6 183 7501 | 7 917 
Na i claicity aettaineaunate 2 030 2 642 os ve 1 825 *2 041 *2 245 "2 096 
Dis ceicnciseakeuanasaanaece 778 968 1182 | 1 390 449 500 762 1 160 
SE ictbnnddaiidenbionmaeee 754 720 685 672 1 293 1 537 1 374 1 516 
I oc cacnenbenians 103 98 107 *116 97 83 90 *157 
ROREROD cccccccevscceeseccece 71 68 71 se 51 50 51 "54 
DS incitiardnkvoandnanas 4 238 4 142 3 847 4 310 3 862 3 112 2 477 3 742 
ics admsanatealcchanade 908 1167 | 1 314 1 334 833 900 870 | 800 
Turkey® ....ccscccccssccceeees 4443 | 5533 | #4x65% | ... | #2+'3888 | 6576 8134 | *6 000 
TD Wiesccctvecscgnnonice 47000 | 50 ae 51 280 | ee ___42 800 | 45720 | 48110 | 48 200 
AFRICA 
Oe OEE Oe 1 507 1 776 1777 1 971 972 1 192 *1 100 *4 219 
i aii ade es oan ucheiaias 603 589 752 754 1 088 1 089 1547 | 1729 
French Morocco ..........++++ 1 097 *1 429 34 383 1 547 691 *795 *1 113 1 205 
Kenya* . 93 115 117 an 110 115 121 ike 
ME ti cnidbenereuukncucens 802 1 156 821 1 358 417 687 580 606 
Union of South Africa......... =! & eee 1220 _ 1156 | 536 | 543 576 | SMA 
TOM coccccccccccccccososes ___5 600 6 440 — 6 530 7 250 — 4 100 4 750 5 390 — 5 770 _ 
OCEANIA 
CI cictcinuassandaresecin 4922 4 131 4 351 4 29 5 381 5 313 5 388 4534 
PE BND ec cccccseovesecee 56 51 44 —_ 156 123 125 cae 
SUE chadcondascinakemnet a 5 000 4 180 4 400 4 300 5 500 5 440 5 510 4 660 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. U.S.S.R.) 131 700 137 400 137 000 134 700 142 600 164 200 163 900 149 300 
11954, preliminary. — "Includes spelt. — *Sown area. — £1948 and 11954, préliminaire. — *Y compris l’épeautre. — *Superficie ense- 
1949. — 1948. — *Data for spelt available for 1950 only. — "Includes mencée. — £1948 et 1949. —51948. —*Données pour |’épeautre disponibles 
estimate of spelt. — *1948 and 1950. pour 1950 seulement. — 7Y compris une é€valuation de l’épeautre. — 


#1948 et 1950. 
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ion, Table 4, - Rye: Area and production, Tableau 4. - Seigle : Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954' 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954} 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
oats 1948-50 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1948-50 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
eran Ce cc. duneekbucad>. Mieeadnesekeewheuse% -. 1000 metric tons ....... we 
| | 
: EUROPE | 
ik conch iucewnren 243 | 213 | 220 218 348 | 340 «| 420 369 
9 ee ala 90 | 77 | 82 82 227 | 221 213 245 
9 Czechoslovakia ............2+ *717 om | eae eee 4233 =| Te | ie eee 
UE tnnicebeiacsaccseacas 172 137 | 134 3412 400 | 358 331 280 
9 OS CEA SS 141 | 119 | 1 | 93 24 183 130 137 
2 | | | 
8 WANE acdctianensetuaacsoeus 530 | 430 | 408 | 416 631 482 467 537 
. Germany, Western........... 1 411 | 1356 | 1 393 1 530 3 019 3119 | 3 280 4 098 
0 EM anipanscsdenaxksassenen 52 66 | 68 | 62 4a | 55 | 67 49 
DD dinieghesatennhowens 646 hie | pee | ae *775 2% | ge o> 
4 Si, Gs. OO ccncnes>tosees 2 af 2 “et 4 | 4 3 
4 | 
1 OES Ae Ce ee 99 | % | 93 | 86 123 127 | 130 115 
Luxembourg ............+++ ie , 5 5 5 13, | y 10 11 
8 NethePARES. 00. .cccsccccccceee 178 | 184 CO 171 | 167 440 | 497 431 504 
DE Giihcasaspatannensmas 1 | 1 | 1 1 . 4 . 4 1 2 
RES SE ACE: 5 130 | sm a nae” niea 6522 | re 
6 | | 
8 NR ice hdvier udcndaced 265 267 266 | 255 148 | 175 | 175 183 
5 ci da anise wneeienns 614 626 598 | 620 441 | 495 | 406 487 
5 SI cndinccoreunbgenes sane 144 123 | 135 | 150 281 277 | 305 325 
» OO” ee ae 3 | 15 15 315 32—CO«Y; 39 37 45 
0 United Kingdom .............. 27 23 28 18 54 51 | 67 40 
— WN ce scccscsnessosssese 254 | 294 | 298 | 276 246 225 | —s309 191 
Pineda tetiondcsacenwe 12100 | 11 830 | 11.000 | 11100 | 17 500 | 17040 | 16 100 17 700 
; NORTH AMERICA | | 
4 NE ciieiwebsnntesousictss 601 509 | 605 9344 a2 | 631 | 731 | 360 
4 PE TNE nnssescveesccess 723, | iSO __ 560 695 552 408 | 461 602 
ae Oo" eee 1320 | 1070 | 1170 | 1 040 960 «| 1040 | 1190 | 970 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
0 IR ant iia ea ss aesatles 673 | 1414 | 836 | *2 582 404 | 4335 (| 607 *900 
4 | ee eR 22 «| 26 | -s i 17 17 17 sat 
2 ics eoruecticcienedossncee 8 | 4 8 | oe 5 | 6 6 | 
Nui dbecsiadatedewaexte a oo | 3 a | 6 os *6 ; = me 
. SERS Se ee Se i ae 880 | 2600 | —430—*|| 1360 | 630 | 930 
0 ASIA | | 
| 
I cis dainiccntnencchawaday 5s | 2 2 | 1 - | 3 2 
Pics caccnnvecenaans 40 | 31 32 35 26 | 20 | 21 *26 
WN ahassceatoeosntaeors 455 | 587i 647 he 410 | 669 | 763 _ #400 
BS Se ane 510 | 630 | 690 | 450 700 (| 790 450 
| 
: AFRICA | 
0 a eerie ane dices cei . 1 vite | e 1 "2 
6 Franch) MaerGeG® occcccccccccce _ 3 OI 3 1 | 1 2 
Union of South Africa ........ _*56 eet.) ee ee 14 aa a a 
: Se iotnirktiasnnees vasneeees —_ a é _ 20 _ : _| = Bee 
: OCEANIA | | | 
0 WE i sinccittaactencvsceds % | 4a 37 rs 10 a | 17 
0 ae ee, en ees, See, eee | — = — 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. U.S.S.R.) 14700 | 15 100 13 800 15 500 19 400 | 20 200 | 18 700 20 100 
| | 
g 
9 
5 11954, preliminary. — #21942 and 1949. — *%Sown area. 11954, préliminaire. — #1948 et 1949. — *Superficie ensemencée. 
6 
1 
0 - 
4 
— 
0 
nse- 
bles 
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Table 5.- Rice (paddy): Area and production, Tableau 5. - Riz (paddy) : Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954! 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-50 1952 1953 1954 1948-50 1952 1953 1954 
Suga et CN << vcastennetenacnans BeeeEeenanes we er 
EUROPE 
peer ere e 8 22 19 27 89 69 50 
OS EEE EE 7 21 18 22 21 75 66 e8 
NS PES eee ee *43 337 ‘ ; : 
BN past 138 174 175 178 645 930 927 860 
Portugal 27 34 32 36 97 141 132 142 
Spain . 55 65 68 68 247 324 393 352 
ee re *2 3 “ 8 4 8 16 26 
Total .. 270 370 380 400 1110 | 1 680 1 740 1660 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
| 
Cuba whine *53 *63 *85 *91 *68 | *126 *170 *175 
Doninican Republic. . 46 *54 *55 *60 60 | 73 *78 *82 
El Salvador. . 15 16 14 10 *24 27 24 18 
Mexico . 99 82 94 178 | 151 152 *159 
Nicaragua . 16 *20 — | 19 | *38 *34 
Panama "59 67 80 *81 *80 | 92 111 *113 
United States. 707 795 862 973 1780 | 2 182 2 3€6 2 670 
Tota! . 1 080 1 190 1 330 1 440 2 310 2 810 3 090 3 390 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
Argentina 44 61 63 131 | 194 212 
Brazil. i 1 896 2 072 2 383 3 040 | 3 072 3 448 
British Guiana. 39 62 55 87 | 125 134 
Chile . 25 30 29 30 |; 69 | 87 80 93 
Colombia. 134 166 *150 *170 280 330 *310 *350 
Ecuador. . *83 *81 *70 *119 *159 *135 
Peru 47 66 161 277 
BAM scsisnoudeskasaavads 2 250 2 630 2 920 4 040 4 440 4770 
ASIA 
Associated States of | 
Cambodia 1 0OF8 1 166 1 205 1260 | 1 471 1 503 *750 
Laos - O02 ache ode we *e50 800 #365 | 500 
VietoMemt «0. ccccvccccccese **41 650 1 924 1 870 5#2 210 | 2 633 2 463 *2 100 
British Borneo............ *228 167 | , 2 
PE vccseecadeccussosncese 3 827 4 000 4044 3 948 *5 220 5 832 5 616 5 908 
NR ass cib aie ceedewass Mis 392 400 449 vic | 494 572 
China: 22 provinces ........ **18 500 9*46 300 | 
I i as ee ada 5*350 5*646 | . : 
Taiwan (Formosa)............ *753 7&6 778 *805 "41725 1 953 2 042 2 164 
ee ALS ee OE 30 221 30 035 31 017 33 539 | 34 283 41 268 
- 
Indonesia: Java and Madura j 3 884 i ‘ ) | 6 239 ; 4 77 140 
Other islands ........ ; «O88 230 |§ 8 jy ; Se sme 5 OS it 
eS eee 246 300 460 *420 *500 *565 
i 6ipcc cen sredidans neers 243 75 95 120 278 127 163 180 
BN Ghia dnties wana nada 2 968 3 004 2 982 3 038 11995 | 12 404 10 298 11 392 
Korea, South.......... *1 055 1 170 1 C69 *1 110 *3061 | 2 875 3 516 *3 300 
Malaya, Federation of... 353 334 333 369 637 | 711 658 *64) 
ee ie 8 ria hein 8 865 9 314 9 928 ; 12 580 12 416 13 946 *12 900 
Philippines. . 2 223 2 456 2 920 2 620 3144 3 182 3 144 
I ge tl ahans phe aabee 5 063 5 130 5 931 *S5 750 6 767 6 602 _8 239 st 700 ® 
SEN nied e Sicak peck enkenes 86 400 67 900 91 800 141 100 147 100 157° 800 . 
AFRICA | 
NN CR eiceccacasseas 146 163 164 148 | 170 177 
DE arcekidehiutwaredenna 306 157 178 250 1239 | 517 652 1 118 
French West Africa............ 760 821 790 491 | 577 550 ps 
ESS REP SOS aS 23 20 | ait ys 
Gold Coast and Br. Togoland 518 20 *18 23 
i ccckcvccwwe 584 675 697 769 | 1 021 1025 | 
Sierra Leone 320 320 290 245 245 220 | 
I cence navaceecssee 48 58 57 63 62 44 
Zanzibar and Pemba .......... 9 2 5 8 o 13 | 5 14 see 
WOON Siiine kbc eckxsxsineens 2 860 2 800 ___ 2 800 3 610 | 3 200 3300 | ___-.. 
| 
OCEANIA, Tota!/... 30 30 30 90 100 110 | 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. U.S.S.R.) 93 000 94 900 $9 909 152 300 159 309 170 80) | 
11954, preliminary. — #1948 and 1949. — #1948 ~ £1949 a 1950 11954, préliminaire. — #1948 et 1949. — #1948. — £1949 et 1950. — 
51950. — *Excludes Putao, Chin Hills, Shan States, and enni. — 61950. — *A I’exclusion de Putao, de Chin Hills, des Etats Chans et 
7 Irrigated paddy and upland paddy on irrigated fields only. — *°1948 je Karenni. — Riz irrigué et riz de montagne en culture irriguée seu- 
1950 ement. — £1948 et 1950. 
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ion, Table 6. - Dry peas: Area and production, Tableau 6. - Pois secs : Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954! 
—s Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-50 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1948-50 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
akawrvessaeseeernes ETE Sr eg Mere rir 
EUROPE 
10 MOR ccc condeapevcosdssvne 2 1 1 3 2 1 1 
8 Belgium, .....cccccccccesccees 6 5 7 8 15 14 17 27 
Bulgaria. ...cccccccccscccces ‘ *4 %3 » ohis Si 
0 Czechoslovakia .........-+00005 *10 *13 ‘ 
2 SE cowkcéencnekannsees 3546 7 ° 3545 14 
2 | 
6 I io ccienenewesssccesesnes 10 9 8 : 13 15 12 | is 
oO EE cn keacsdeoeseeveewnae 27 21 21 23 39 31 33 45 
Germany 
Eastern .. ijtvemeeneshre ‘78 *78 . - ean 
Western .-cccccccces toweee 38 13 13 12 53 19 22 19 
5 GreeCe 0... ce ceeeecceccceeees 2 1 1 1 4 | 1 1 
71 Hungary .......ceeceecereeeee *29 ; *27 ’ a 
8 Seated, Cam. O88 oicccccvcecses 1 1 1 3 : \ ws 5 
9 I G RR 19 19 18 32 12 12 12 12 
Netherlands. .........-e-eeeee 23 28 31 wre 57 89 79 | 93 
13 
0 NOPwBy. c.ccccccccccscccccces 1 1 1 1 
0 EN ERE re ee 93 102 
F ROMAN. occccccvcccscecescens *40 ; ‘ *38 ok os 
BRR, cccteccescnsnasvsneanes 37 35 35 34 17 24 17 19 
BED vcctvnscesecceveccseve 22 222 223 ; 32 233 235 ors 
United Kingdom. ...........++ 85 62 64 66 151 131 112 77 
Yugoslavia .......cccccccceeces 9 5 6 7 8 4 8 a: 
" GE aitacitetaacinionsestes 540 470 : 480 670 550 520 ; 
50 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
CE 65 6 666 5d cette wer ns oes 26 17 24 20 29 24 33 24 
PE ees beevecebenbeoriene 7 7 7 cas 4 4 4 ae 
See DID sic ccccivineccees 119 85 106 108 152 118 152 7 158 
PE bo560 000000 s0ceresres 150 110 140 130 180 150 190 190 
50 
= SOUTH AMERICA 
APG@Ntina. .......scceccceccces 20 10 21 26 11 40 
08 EY wabedectckenevensentnnes 22 22 23 15 13 14 
POP + ccccccccoscesscecvveses 14 7 10 17 6 10 
wate ectcasodersesnens 60 40 50 60 30 60 
64 
ASIA 
40 China: 22 provinces. ......... *3 172 *3 248 ; *2 897 *2 972 
Taiwan® : 737 ; : 723 4 ai 
65 <a ene re ae 4 108 910 926 5766 612 595 
80 SN i ieietedapadeaeanerens 8 14 10 13 8 17 11 15 
92 SS SERIES Meee 2 1 2 2 1 1 1 1 
- DD. b-bsecedgeuddnevaowne ~ 4 330 4210 4 280 3700 | 3 620 3 630 = 
4) 
00 
4 AFRICA 
00 ce otis 9 8 7 7 4 5 4 5 
CT i cecicmiokanw 84 120 118 acs 43 81 67 | ses 
French Morocco. ............ 82 63 70 | 70 45 42 47 32 
aT 126 104 86 ; 82 56 46 | tee 
Spanish Morocco. .....cccceess 54 3 3 x 4 2 3 
FED n6cccctdnvssvcccedrvece 2 2 2 ; 2 1 1 | tee 
418 ES occ ccee'e : aS 14 14 ‘ vas y oe _ _ See 
Di asaccucnsuvasnnnsnnnan 320 310 300 [iG 180 200 180 | ia 
cine = — — i— | 
| 
OCEANIA 
Australia erste 23 19 F , 24 25 eee vee 
New Zealand .. sipacsse ceil _ 15 _ 11 =. 2 1" 28 = 2 *16 Sate: 
TOO kccans “a exahberncden _ 40 __ 390 a 30 30 50 _ =. 40 * = _ 
ae = (poi 
WORLD TOTAL (exci. U.S.S.R.) 5 400 5 200 5 300 onl 4 800 4 600 4 600 
NOTE : Continental and world totals refer only to countries listed. NOTE: Ls t t ux continentaux et mondiaux se rapportent seulement 
aux pays é€numeéreés 
. — 11954, preliminary. — “Include other pulses. — °*1949 and IPour 1954, chiffres préliminaires. — *Y compris d'autres légumes 
ns et ~ *Peas only. — °1948 and 1949. — 1948, — 74950. — “Recorded ecs. — #1949 et 1950. — *Pois seulement. —- °1948 et 1949. — 
} SCU- es 61948, — 71950. — *Ventes enregistrées. 
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Table 7. - Broad beans: Area and production, Tableau 7. - Féves: Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-50 | 1952 | 1953 1954 1948-50 1952 | 1953 1954 
ip I: « aii.ccekensadanen SAE Si cadence iaeentennek .1 000 metric tons..... 
EUROPE ' 
AUGCTIR oc cccccvccccccsvccosves 1 1 1 1 | 1 
iictekcekvaedenavaee ss 4 3 4 4 9 7 9 10 
COND 05 vv cccccccscsive 2 / ren na | rr } seed ‘an 
ee 44 56 58 60 46 58 80 76 
Germany, Western 25 18 16 16 44 34 36 32 
CN a ectcentinccdvetadeceet 27 30 32 31 19 19 27 30 
OSA ee ep ere pee ere. $32 555 558 560 361 349 534 534 
CN 5 oc Sivan ea ankenet 5 3 3 3 11 7 8 4 
EE CERES Sip: 61 50 50 52 44 60 59 ae 
SE Sicha cedsvecenar nce es ees 121 124 136 138 63 120 99 99 
United Kingdom...... 42 51 59 49 89 104 132 99 
Pe ciidamsvaisseuuenses 860 890 920 910 690 760 990 950 
: | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
IN acdudavudeebevsnanee ‘20 15 ‘ % 6 re 
Ne deisnueadscorsienstes 39 i” 40 41 : 19 29 21 va) sea 
WES acceddacdaaGunsweeanins 60 60 60 20 30 30 5 
SOUTH AMERICA 
itictanzanesndadavcoune *4 *4 , 7 *6 bas 
Sern 80 1 92 35 39 41 | 
SD dn genamececathadxpaes 190 bate ; 55 eee ew 
SE eabedrtabiesnseexniecs Loa 28 13 40 42 13 
BN shi Sarno vMaotceiiane 130 130 120 cK = a 60 
ASIA 
0 ee ee *2 910 ‘als *2 886 *3 140 ous 
Sa kcnsckacdemiwhwceas 3 4 5 a 3 4 4 ese 
acne aad vu one wanes 19 29 24 21 21 34 | 25 25 
RE iankedad hduceeere eames 2 3 2 3 7 asin wis 
Se cccinadaenenanevesbenee 23 16 17 oe 29 12 11 cee 
a Re eee 45 36 38 38 3 38 36 40° : ace 37 
NG Siabduadhdanndicuaden ___ 3 000 3 100 3 100 3000 | 3200 3 100 Rar ae 
AFRICA 
Pc kvcctnndisedenceeines 28 45 44 40 17 27 25 21 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. ......... 3 2 4 ee 2 2 3 ‘oii 
abe eka h aibtobeedeennas 165 149 125 132 269 250 209 234 
French Morocco. ............. 51 7% 11 1 2% 37 43 | 45 
RE Rae 12 ne Bites 10 ae sis 
Spanish Morocco .............. *14 13 15 *8 9 12 | 
sa atidatenkerssnsess 41 60 55 32 4 43 
WO ehccncscsaceucvericin 30 | 350 i oF 360 | 380i 340 saa 
| | | 
OCEANIA | | 
i tentahncedukeansnaens 1 _ 2 1 | | 
am = eee | ao | 
WE PUPP Mls tev ckctccccoe 4 400 4 500 4 500 4 200 | 4 500 | 4 500 | 
ITE : Cont al and w d tota fe nly to coun ed. NOTE : Les totaux continentaux et mondiaux se rapportent seulement 
aux pays énumérés. 
‘1954, preliminar - #1948. — *Partly grown with other crops. — 1Pour 1954, chiffres préliminaires. — *1948. — %En partie culture 
1949. associée. — 41950. — °1949, 











on, 
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Table 8. - Chick-peas : Area and production, Tableau 8. - Pois chiches : Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 19541 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-50 1952 1953 1354 1948-50 1352 1353 1954 
1 000 hectares .1 000 metric tons 
EUROPE 
Austria janis oe 4 1 1 1 a 1 1 1 
CIEE. o:2ccccczcvecevscscess *9 iy es °9 - : nak 
it sick aka aawekoandiutes 23 23 25 24 16 14 21 20 
a Waahad thaeeacenenes 111 102 104 101 52 44 61 57 
EDP Te 45 45 42 39 15 17 11 11 
a eee of oie is P — ate 
CEE cindsiedvimnccsedundvas 350 352 321 308 125 153 116 121 
SE pe ae ee . 2 2 3 re 1 ; 2 1 
MEE sckabntcdaveuwaaveders 540 540 510 490 220 240 220 220 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
I oi so ek va weer eaesennrs 132 111 113 96 83 87 
I ic edn wae enae eno 2 3 1 _ 2 2 : 
SNE RES Poe a 110 110 100 80 90 
SOUTH AMERICA 
MMMRNI Ko cisecascocecueseae: 5 7 9 . e 4 7 
DE ee ne 8 8 8 4 5 4 
RN adaess cise bainvadsecenn 6 : 3 : = 
GE. ateacetacttneascrumeee 20 20 20 10 10 } 10 
ASIA 
IN is > stein satan hand sce aconaie °89 84 239 32 eas 
SS er rere 1 1 _ 
Pctrrebdcacidscendeeerbie 8 050 7 290 7 646 es 4 000 4 232 4 624 aay 
DE itubscdbadcutenisedners 4 1 1 2 1 
EE ee ar a te eee 2 7 8 2 4 3 ae 
RN cd niccenccesosapeewns 2 2 2 neve 2 2 asace - 
I india a cxdienu birketa 1 078 974 903 1 120 689 500 376 655 
SS TE nee ee mee 30 28 22 a. 16 24 11 ni 
RS Ee ere ee ee ee 80 83 77 84 78 95 83 75 
DE nbiivecewckdeon nwa wuen 9 330 8 470 8 740 4 820 4890 | 5 130 
AFRICA 
Di iaiiiaitintnanecnene ie 24 25 26 21 10 12 13 11 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.......... 33 1 1 joke 32 2 1 ‘os 
NS cnenaes sy ubatne me paseic 7 6 3 4 12 9 5 6 
Ethiopia & Eritrea, Fed. of 
SL Reakicnsctnetadsae cue 11 11 o 4 
POORER BENPOEEO o52nsncccccees 71 69 87 71 30 35 36 34 
Spanish Morocco. .......... *9 13 13 *6 10 8 er 
i ukiacciesnwsakdese+ % na ves 3544 6 aoe 
MR Ge caivas kistndiiedoces ad 17 14 12 7 4 4 
Uganda... panialunea eee es . shi. a. mass 
AS ena baNekéepats 160 160 170 -. 80 so. | _s—ié8*O a 
WEL TOVAL. ..< 0000 10 200 9 300 9 600 5 200 5 300 5 500 
NOTE : Continental and world totals refer only to countries listed. NOTE : Les totaux continentaux et mondiaux se rapportent seulement aux 


11954, preliminary. 


— 1950. — #194) and 


1950 — ‘Estimated sales. 


pays enumeres. 


Pour 


1954, 


chiffres 


*‘Ventes estimatives. 


préliminaires. 


— *1950. — 1949 


et 


1950. 
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Table 9. - Lentils : Area and production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 
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Tableau 9. - Lentilles : Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954! 

















Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pp 
iia 1948-50 1952 1953 1954 1948-50 1952 1953 1954 
5 Ge Oe hk hi vet ewe caltes MP ceerke Sebian « CGP COE GO. ca viccetecces 
EUROPE 
Mc reccanveudcdanyiheas 1 1 - 1 1 
IS niet ct cuicias.« ta phar *10 *7 ae 
Cumchostovekia ...cccccccscces of , 7 
eS ee eee 17 11 11 14 11 5 9 13 
Germany, Western............ 4 : a ee es Ra 
Se ivdtevesdaddurdvesenew 12 16 14 16 6 9 9 10 
I Sis lite aaa ay ac acachitk coach a 6 nia | ee 
Sl cidcebeeedtadecadeasaee 25 26 26 26 12 13 17 16 
PR biedtdivs canbaeabilieae *14 *8 ikea ene van 
SE riherahin dueiia dd ie ae eee dean 52 42 39 39 : 19 24 14 20 
OE Zckd anthetbeen reese 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Dn wtedudawksdawnevednece 140 130 120 130 70 80 80 90 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
DN dckitckeinmabwiniaeeit 3 4 4 2 3 3 %3 
SOUTH AMERICA 
EE 5. nc ék wend wéwad 18 41 24 24 29 34 
DT Meseavndekeseeneds os 19 22 19 19 12 19 13 
Ecuador .. =e ee a 2 es 
Peru id pc awk baba va 3 4 4 4 4 4 
Total... , satin 40 70 50 40 50 50 
ASIA 
DP exscencesenecnanudeweue 1 1 1 1 
ED, inp aici hth ed ahaa eens 630 443 459 5258 195 197 
ee bed deares *11 9 *5 6 ea 
Jordan.. ee a 13 18 20 8 10 17 
RORIROR civic ccviekbincedesos 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 
ARERR ESE, ctr ee ore 54 66 71 aka 40 51 63 Kes 
ME ck bavebes eeeddbecceoaey —_ 49 58 78 71 39 77 76 64 
BE Ghstebeiudadionsertva 760 600 640 350 340 360 : 
AFRICA 
et niet 30 40 32 33 15 16 15 19 
Egypt... : ‘a 31 29 29 36 49 Z 32 47 60 
Ethiopia & Eritrea, Fed. of: 

0” Eee a 43 es poe 24 oes Kale 
French Morocco..... : 15 15 16 13 4 4 6 6 
Spanish Morocco : 1 1 1 - 1 1 ve 
Tunisia. . eee eae h 2 1 2 1 1 

i ai a'<hidkéanesewesdaewsa 120 140 130 90 80 90 2 

WORLD TOTAL. 1 060 940 930 550 550 580 
NOTE : Continental and world totals refer only to ur listed. NOTE : Les totaux continentaux et mondiaux se rapportent seulement 
aux pays enume 
1950 91948 and 1949 -~ 41948 'Pour 1954, chiffres préliminaires — #1948 et 1950 — 1948 et 


11954, preliminary. - *1948 
— °1949 and 1950 


1949. — 41948. — °1949 et 1950. 
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Tableau 10. - Espéce bovine, nombre 





Country 


Pays 


EUROPE 


Germany, Eastern.........-. 
ee 
DD oa sconnesdsneeewsss 
ete. TO. GE ksccccecvaws 
RS 6b since selaeieernreces 


ee. er 
SUREROFERREE .cccccvcseeves 


Tee re 


SuMRNOTON occ cccccedsvccs 
United Kingdom........... 
Fagestavid co ccccccvccccecss 


WD oteeseckesaws 


U.S.S.R.. 


NORTH and CENT. 
AMERICA 


CEN cedagevnniase ns es 
Dominican Republic......... 
Oe CN os oe ves 000s eeewes 
Guadeloupe 2... cccccscccs i 
IE. sc tsowseesnowere 


EE re 
Cg eer er 
_. , ROPE CET E Tee 
PE, vo ccacéewcvesares 
oe ee eres 
RE EY cis iecoesaen 


i enrns-kns chaveeeaes 


SOUTH AMERICA 
PE civdtg ites en een een 


SE ccd cwcerectaernscns 
Paraguay 

eee nae ‘ 
POM i tdatesewtenvnareds 
WED. noo eceeesvasomnee 


Total... 





Date of 
estimate 


1-XIl 
| 
xi 
IV-V 
Vill 


31-XIil 


x! 
f 
31-XI 
xi 
vill 
XI 


XI 


1947/48- 
1949/50 


Wenn 
‘© 
- 
w 


a & 
or 
= 
So 
we 


NeR=aN 
Ww 
uw 
a 


619 
477 


915 
96 000 


*53 300 


8 487 
602 
765 


7898 
875 
12 980 


391 
77 321 


109 000 


*3 674 
50 052 

2 333 
4 222 


600 
395 
728 


Nw 


133 000 





1950/51 


= 
or w UAswnNnn 


~”nN 


*14 


82 
116 


52 


V@anw 


139 


281 
160 
110 
814 
891 


615 
150 
815 
376 
376 


124 
863 
231 


633 


607 
473 
729 


200 


292 
694 
825 

60 


889 


700 
103 
422 
025 


655 
186 
512 


857 
824 
154 
674 


000 


Thousand 


Oct. - Sept. 
1951/52 1952/53 


head - Milliers de tétes 


2 284 2 347 

2 219 2 328 

3 051 3 053 

1 851 1 809 

16 235 16 281 

3 801 3 876 

44.375 11 641 

846 873 

4 309 4 397 

8 690 8 989 

131 135 

2 858 2 930 

1 152 1 150 

'3 184 

2 532 2 554 

1 682 1 635 

10 244 10 444 

4 821 4 995 

103 000 104 000 

58 800 56 600 

7 944 8 914 

769 857 

°827 

60 64 

1 194 1 270 
"907 

52 54 

375 386 

87 844 93 637 

121 000 128 000 

45 263 

53 513 55 854 

2 293 2 409 

1 200 : 

4 132 4 163 

3 140 3 189 

8 013 

142 000 146 000 


1953/54 


300 
373 
152 
885 
889 


-_ 
Q-wnn 


795 
641 
895 
4 494 


“~w 


131 
026 
181 


-w 


1 593 
10 734 
5 097 
106 000 


405 
94 677 
131 000 


145 000 





fi 


du tableau 
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Table 10. - Cattle numbers (concluded) 


PRODUCTION - PRODUCCION 


Tableau 10. - Espéce bovine, nombre (fin) 
























c Oct. - Sept. 
weet Date of 1947/48- 
“a estimate 1949/50 
” 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 | 1953/54 
LeeLee eR Dee pkk et tede ceases Pee Raed = He GF CIE ov cc ier deduct iecccssiennnees 
ASIA 
Aden Protectorate. ......... 158 68 68 68 
Associated States of 
COME socsaricceveves xi! "846 839 839 900 830 
PEE sattacsonnapedes IX 160 192 191 10444 19449 
a asoiccvrusescesduas WW 4 483 4 456 | "24 564 "24 663 pat 
| 
Cnc r cet nweddcie'ncades 1-V 4124 1 112 | 1 189 1 229 
China | 
Taiwan (Formosa) ......... Xil 57 74 77 | 72 *70 
COTES. ccnccccccdacecocevess vil 36 33 30 | 35 
Ps. 6 seb eencceredestweners wore 7133 692 155 099 mew ti 
a 5 5: n ek coe eee 3 812 4 551 4 569 
BT hi ache nim dew Se hinaih ornate 12 500 3 900 ben | 
EL. bb Gawacss ek dnek bee’ Ka 13, 14922 an 1 510 see ae 
CNG -pieccanceneeeeer een 1-11 12 198 2 460 2 670 } 2 825 | 2 896 
MOP, SOUER vcs cccccccceese 31-Xil 676 393 572 661 668 
Slee, Cabs GE. cccaccsodnes XII 236 243 249 265 271 
Ce ctcccetwkaneeeunee ees *24 170 *24 100 24 069 a 
EE eee re 1 673 715 | 739 762 sien 
DE cinagicnceccoen tadaaed 31-XIl 364 429 424 487 509 
ME cdcnicesnnawsaweaes 31-XII 4927 re aid ee eat 
PE scndisarwanden eens 31-Xil 10 095 10 123 10396 10 695 _ ees 
We decaxtictochancaien’ 215 000 242 000 _ _244 000 246 000 fe 246 000 
AFRICA 
BEE. icctectethencsawsees xl 782 763 810 846 864 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. ...... ea 3 833 4 000 4 785 aie ia 
IN Ato. dna ule ania dace Wales Xl 1 219 1 394 aon 1 221 
Bechuanaland ..cccccccccces ae 1 004 1 027 1 054 1 088 ae 
Se GE ccdsncenaanee 31-XIil 604 664 725 759 806 
EE EE ee eee 1 356 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Fed. of 
PE a ccavtdeubecatnenes 1 210 1 200 1 200 1 250 
POSEN < ccccesvesevececss 17 250 18 000 19 000 wine 
French Cameroons.......... = 1 117 1 200 154 200 154 250 
French Equat. Africa'*’....... 1-1 1 567 1 680 1 751 nis 
French Morocco............- 1-111 1 751 2 028 2 135 2 284 
French West Africa ........ cou 6 258 5 969 6 997 6 998 
Gold Coast and Br. Togoland se 362 390 390 395 
DE ciGiaksarcevadaeneoen XII 5 067 5 612 6 621 *6 646 
Madagascar .........2.0e00+- 1 5 659 5 673 1°5 748 66 064 
ee xi 633 738 768 797 
Nigeria & Br. Cameroons ... hice 5 573 iii sus SS ae 
Northern Rhodesia ......... Xi! 818 907 920 926 972 
OS rs eer x! 274 aia 281 279 273 
Portuguese Guinea.......... 7423 107 ite ane ins 
Rusnda-Urends ...ccccccvcce 31-Xil 7968 985 972 900 937 
NE eek dakow these wanda “ee 1 162 1 200 Te 842 oe 
Southern Rhodesia.......... 31-Xil 2 861 2 981 2 965 2 987 3 029 
South West Africa.......... one 1 553 1 500 1 300 1 500 es 
Spanish Morocco............ vi 1256 302 316 337 
SNE b 6 ctr nseneceadnetes IX 423 409 422 421 422 
IE: n.np0cvebextdcaces 6 304 6 263 6 510 6 633 iets 
PL cin chiweseredenenmines ry 341 475 401 483 
Rn ee 1 2 522 2714 2 714 2 745 } 
Union of South Africa...... 31-Vill 12 075 11 565 11 768 _ 11 655 
PN ca cchdsusnesiacwtes 88 000 90 000 94 000 95 000 cal 7 ee 
OCEANIA 
PL cnnee i aneenmatibinee 31-111 14 213 15 229 14 893 15 247 15 589 
OS  _ ae Xil 151 152 158 158 167 
New Caledonia ............ | 96 92 100 sels aie 
PY DSc ievenceucess 31-1 4 835 se 5 202 . 5 483 5 782 
ati evan eae diese aut 19 000 21 000 | 21 000 21 000 22 000 
| | 
WGOGLD TOTAL. ...cccccee 713 000 767 000 784 000 797 000 ao 
SS rrr es 660 000 710 000 725 000 740 000 745 000 
1947/48 and 1948/49. — *#On farms. — 1947/48 and 1947/48 et 1948/49. — *Dans les exploitations. — 1947/48 et 
*Animal over one year old 1947/48 *August 1949/50. — *Animaux ayant plus d'un an. °1947/48. — *Aodt. — 
and 1949/50. — *March. — *Month uns fied. — '*Contro 71948/49 et 1949/50. — ‘Mars. — "Mois non spécifié. — '°Zones con- 
south of 17th =I. Excludin utao, Chin Hills, an States, trélées au sud du 17° paralléle. — ''A I'exclusion de Putao, de Chin 
and Karenni. une 134948/49. — '*Registered for taxation. — Hills, des Etats Chans et de Karenni. — '*Juin. — 191948/49. — '4Ani- 
**>December. — '*May. maux soumis a l'impét. — '*Décembre. — **Mai. 
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TRADE - COMMERCE - COMERCIO 35 
in) Table 11. - Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equivalent) : Tableau 11. - Froment et farine de froment (en équiva- 
— Reported destination of exports from major lent de froment): Destinations déclarées des 

exporting countries exportations des principaux pays exportateurs 
c 1949/50 | 1950/51 | 1951/52 | 1952/53 | 1953/54 1953 1954 
ountry 
sae . - iy — . . 
ve Vilevi | VileVi | VilevE | Vil-Vi | Vilevi | 1-VE | Vi-IX | x | x! I-VI | Vil-IX | x | x! 
ras ba wae Seno delew ed SE aed~ .++. Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .........---- 2 cece ec eeceneuee 
EXPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES | 
NE ccanedesseedetax 2 416 2 815 815 797 | 2956 71 784 363 286 | 1 235 849 296 | 307 
eS RE eee 3 131 3 552 2 734 2 758 1947 | 1 633 655 145 205 850 | 484] 203 166 
TS BESS, Renee eee 6 315 6 121 9 388] 10455] 7600] 4688. 2670 699 664] 3083) 1906| 667| 653 
Sl SOP icvcecnncwces 8 211 9985 | 12864] 8 633 5905 | 4429| 1 866 355 401} 2941) 1459 | 547) 588° 
WANED odncssevssctrnancos 20 073 | 22.473 | 25801 | 22643] 18 408 | 11541 5975 | 1562) 1556] 8109) 4698| 1713 | 1714 
| | | | | 
IMPORTING | | | 
COUNTRIES | 
EUROPE | | 
| 
OE RED 556 324 275 216 92 162 79 | 10 2 8) 14 | 26 
RE AR 534 1 019 826 756 574 245 199 56 | 31 238 | 230 | 97 | 44 
RS ea ee 28 58 45 92 56 39 8 | 7 | 36 18 | 10 16 
“SRS Speier ies 18 69 11 4 4 | i ‘ 16 
WINE bs oi cathe a nceecewias 28 51 636 45 22 2 3 | — —_ 
Germany, Western.......... 2 279 2 013 1 981 2 053 1 609 946 256 | 133 151] 1016! 597 256 | 221 
(EE EES eae 493 551 468 233 132 150 1 | - 131 | 1 | - | 6 
SS REDE S 8 6 a > # 5 1] - 1 5 | - | - | 
Ireland, Rep. of..........++- 179 263 293 300 80 142 | 16 | 27 19 12 | 26 | — 29 
PES cotaesiciisdansceenant 601 1 380 1 420 1 053 244 725 234 | 1 4 4 | 2 | 26 | 58 
NO ial decenehetaicnit 51 70 72 60 61 21 20 1 10 30/11 | | 9 
ee 603 715 866 810 704 338 | 225 | 55 34 330; 223/ 112| 108 
OES el ree 202 239 252 281 171 146 17 | 9 27 95 | 56 24 15 
ER AE 4 51 ; . 51 | - | — 
EELS 233 152 127 121 49 51 19 9 5 2 19 | 9 | 2 
| 
Si hia baudceheveswicas 276 177 47 94 704 54 219 1 24 380 61 ~ | - 
RI ocisi6saas mckchena ean 76 1 161 102 16 5 16 5 _ . 
MER iicaxcawacussucss 271 407 339 345 350 131 72 | 30 55 177 | 35 33 21 
i ttndteebnencesheen 29 44 43 - — | . — — 
United Kingdom............ 4458] 4330] 4 613 4 521 3318] 2420) 1222) 371 331 | 1234| 1268| 370 367 
WD ecidhiceacnoexasnt 2 78 124 746 405 441 110 . 295; 24) 119 105 
EI Oe 30, 34 20 32 21 23 | 3 | 1 | 3 443 “18 3 19° 
WE iedadcckicieateseses 10 964 | 12002] 12 685 | 11 880 8671 | 6044| 2717| 701| 708) 4064| 2 827| 1073| 1 062 
é a : | | | —|- 
| | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
British West Indies......... 182 191 213 204 196 88 | 50 9 | 13 102 | 56 | 25 | 23 
WRUNG ees a texciccne teeod 188 210 227 221 177 117 | 34 10 | 18 102 | 4 | 16 | 13 
oe Se eee 340 437 463 345 180 135 53 49 1 71 on — | - 
United States® ............. 106 374 828 560 157 138 15 5 23 99 | 26 | 2 | 10 
(i ee Ra ea ie 336 282 262| —-263 281 132 nN 21 | 21 141 | 42) 2%) 25 
TOP apiicledainsconssace 1152] 1494) 1993) 1 593 991 610 224| 94 | 76 7 ae 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
| 
NS Ro ee 41 75 76 75 99 37 | 31 | 13 | 8 52 | 27 | 7 
OS SEAR IG Ste 1000} 4280] 1362] 1 201 1 187 581 466 164; 114 453| 278| 117 107 
| SRA ae Ba eee 24 182 241 121 301 2 29 | 26 17 63 | 66 | 45 39 
a ea ae 38 90 46 40 70 17 16 | 6 | 6 33 | 35 | 7 8 
WEIR iscaescccsecisaues 68 42 53 38 50 18 12 | 2 3 mw) 11] 7 6 
EES AES 204 235 242 269 235 122 67 25 10 93 | 64 | 26 21 
DID vss ocnuwenesoeu<s 154 162 169 192 195 101, ° 33 15 21 105 | 48 | 18 9 
Roe cacksuscecatecen 7} =) ae 303} 107} 42 2 | 11 12] 55) @} 3] % 
WE eo ltcsecesousesecuae 1599| 2 158 2273} 2239] 2 244 920 679 | 262 191 878 | 556| 230 211 
| 
For notes, see end of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
Leet 
hin 
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Table 11.- Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equivalent) : 
Reported destination of exports from major 
exporting countries (concluded) 


Tableau 11. - Froment et farine de froment (en équiva- 


lent de froment) : 


Destinations 


déclarées des 


exportations des principaux pays exportateurs (fin) 



































Country 1949 so | 1950 /51 | 1951 /52 | 1952/53 | 1953/54 1953 1954 
rege Vil-vi | Vivi | VILE | VileVE | Vilevi | I-VI | Vil-IX | X x! evi | vierx | x | xt 
poiidaessnsecsedeeesabaseeeses Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques  .........cccececcccccccccees 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
ASIA 
i a ceenduninededenen << 6 16 23 33 7 10 6 1 14 13 2 3 
GN. ecdsecicnrescceeeecs oe 226 254 295 380 301 237 54 28 49 170 26 18 — 
lke veseccncerceercoeestoes 15 12 2 8 4 
COR iccctscccecusanneen 184 63 54 62 58 24 13 6 1 32 14 3 5 
RE sicdesebeenedsenasnnnnse 1 598 2 167 3 670 1 687 443 1 207 366 5 72 65 58 | 51 
PREOROED cccccccccccscesccvece 67 157 193 153 192 76 55 10 17 88 24 7 4 
Wee ORO WER .ccccccecccccccs 157 20 4 9 - . ‘can 
RIOGD cocceceses vcasneen eens 2 088 1 578 1 720 1 050 2 543 583 660 179 247 1 259 467 106 128 
Rieck as heehee hi anne seen 21 44 158 114 100 64 2 - 57 46 — 
Malaya and Singapore ........ 156 224 161 193 198 92 51 28 15 1 56 21 15 
PRE ececccssescveces sake 679 674 488 367 86 135 29 8 — 
PRIMRRINED co ccccccccsevescsces 245 269 209 267 240 122 62 22 19 115 73 22 21 
Syria and Lebanon...........-- 8 73 195 189 36 84 20 15 6 3 2 
GOOD mocscccsscccesecses oe 477 378 480 456 506 263 133 57 34 237 147 45 72 
Pecrececvecnessseeveeee ; 5 221 5 222 7 041 5 306 5 338 3 283 1 855 429 518 2 179 953 285 305 
AFRICA 
BGs ccccccvccvesscecee se 274 756 593 744 289 209 224 17 19 27 16 3 6 
Pe MOGiacccacneceses 29 73 346 28 11 12 5 2 1 2 3 1 2 
WENTEND scccessecccecces ‘we 43 28 31 33 36 13 13 5 2 17 4 — — 
Portuguese Africa...... EET er 18 29 37 30 28 17 8 3 1 14 7 2 2 
Southern Rhodesia........... ; 23 27 49 48 48 27 13 7 20 9 5 — 
Union of South Africa. ........ 265 178 209 174 217 131 119 98 19 -_- — 
GN cbbereccetacecssneses 4 72 157 150 223 255 124 35 21 17° 165 = 73 21 23 
TO svcsewses pnnitiieiradich 724 1 248 1 415 1 280 884 533 417 55 40 343 131 32 35 
OCEANIA 
New Zealand .......... rere 156 132 264 171 211 94 65 10 21 105 50 22 21 
CE dieetackiadescredeteurs 16 14 17 23 36 12 8 4 2 20 10 1 ‘= 
aiirknnshedderetennsene ns 172 146 281 194 247 106 73 14 23 125 60 23 22 
UNSPECIFIED ............. : 241 203 113 151 33 45 10 7 5 6 3 8 
PE chdatewexiverenewaneves 20 073 | 22473 | 25 801 22 643 18 408 | 11 541 5 975 1 562 1556| 8109 4 698 1 713 1714 
NOTE: The following extraction rates have been used in converting flour NOTE: Les taux de blutage suivants ont été utilisés pour convertir la fa- 


to wheat equivalent: Argentina and Australia, 70%; Canada, 72.6 %; 
United States, 71.5%. 


‘Overseas clearances according to the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. — *Figures include exports under the various United States foreign 
aid programs and exclude shipments to territories and possessions as_ well 





as exports of flour made from Canadian wheat imported for milling in bond. 
— *Represents approximately 90% of world exports. “Argentina 
exported to Hungary and & ) metr Dr n April and July, 

pectively, and - ) akia, 2,000 and 14,00) metric ton n 
October and Novemter, respectively ’Figures exclude Canadian wheat 


imported in bond. — *Argentir ports from the United States were 203 
thousand metric tons during July December 1952 





'Déclarations 
du Canada. — 
programmes d'aide a |'étranger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, 
comprennent pas 


ritoires 


importé 


rine en équivalent de bié: 
Canada, 72,6 %; Etats-Unis, 71,5 %. 


en douane d’aprés le 
2Les chiffres comprennent 


les expéditions 
américains, ni 
et moulu en franchise. — 


Argentine et 


a destination 
les expéditions de farine obtenue du blé canadien 
*Représente environ 90 % des 


Australie, 70%; 


« Board of Grain Commissioners » 


les exportations au titre des 
mais ne 
des possessions et ter- 


exportations mondiales. — *L’Argentine a exporté a la Hongrie 9.C00 et 
8.000 tonnes métriques en avril et juillet, respectivement, et ala Tché- 
coslovaquie, 2.000 et 14.000 tonnes métriques en octobre et novembre, 
respectivement. — ‘Les chiffres ne comprennent pas le blé canadien importé 


en franchise. 
Etats-Unis étaient de 208 mille tonnes 
juilleted 


®Les importations 


écembre 1952. 


de l’'Argentine en provenance des 
métriques 


pendant la période 





= 2cnacaaa «5 


mm maim 
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jJuiva- Table 12. - Rice (milled rice equivalent): Reported desti- Tableau 12. - Riz (en équivalent de riz usiné) : Destinations 
+ des nation of exports from major exporting countries déclarées des exportations des principaux pays 
s (fin) exportateurs 

1950 1951 1952 1953 1953 1954 
Country 
XI we | 
Pays i-Xil 1-Xil 1-Xil 1-X1l 1-VI VII-IX x xl I-VI Vil-IX x | XI 
a cee ctoccetseccvccccceccccccecess Phousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ........00scccccvescreseteccceees 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
Associated States of 
Cambodia, Laos, Viet-Nam.... 115 333 230 197 104 40 20 11 177 66 36 ae 
3 Australia . 20. cccccccccccveces 35 28 22 34 15 10 2 4 12 11 2 1 
RAE eee ere eee 95 165 172 3 3 
4 Gricish Guleme ...cccccccscie ‘ 30 31 28 40 19 9 3 4 18 10 3 
5 
51 DOPE 6 ccc eccvecesesnvscenes 1 198 1 268 1 261 970 610 205 49 67 752 293 146 140 
DE Ncsccccncvensasnneweda 62 7 57 33 3 10 6 
4 a cha aaslaniaacolelgiire le 178 313 16 1 1 11 3 10 
oy SEE 4 cg: Golan eananDekedean eee 230 232 275 243 152 51 2 9 96 41 14 7 
128 DEN inichkcednnsactemsdeun 28 1 2 
15 CRN b5450dnwcoaemennben 206 14 88 71 5 4 4 
CN an ere eew ane 1 508 1 612 1 413 1 342 732 353 42 102 487 281 97 85 
oak tained Seenes®  .ncccsccencses 492 491 791 696 287 134 69 111 357 104 45 28 
21 nee 20 168 198 275 142 67 28 5 48 
2 
n TE evaceeveteedeueecees 3991 4 855 4 479 3 922 2 136 877 219 327 1 964 806 346 271 
305 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
6 
2 BURGPE, Voted 0c cccccsccvcs 542 405 267 220 122 45 8 21 118 66 35 16 
2 N. and CENT. AMERICA 
me British West Indies......... 40 35 40 45 22 12 3 4 21 10 3 — 
— COMOES cocvcccecccssvescesee 31 24 2? 30 15 4 3 3 13 4 5 4 
25 aaktenkiriaeienvenncads 307 252 217 250 81 77 35 31 67 69 26 20 
35 NER a rr ere ere 11 8 39 6 3 1 1 1 2 2 3 1 
PE sivcccvereseventiedses 389 319 323 331 121 94 43 39 103 76 37 25 
. SOUTH AMERICA, Total... . 70 120 38 50 2 8 10 13 11 2 2 
22 
ASIA 
8 eee ree 28 38 35 26 17 9 - 15 10 5 2 
“ CT co cc cctcercvrccecoeros 452 413 358 410 185 126 51 15 170 27 7 
DR ntdaananekineneaeewe 85 20 14 - _ - 
| 714 Pees TORE. cccccccevtenves 164 209 208 304 178 103 14 4 37 50 21 8 
err ererrr rT Tree Tri et 336 783 704 221 201 8 4 4 113 230 102 - 
te fe WINDS io cbceccewixees 333 500 630 330 239 27 14 33 185 31 22 10 
70 ° ME ac icrndenaeneniek en 614 784 856 1 003 499 166 33 116 847 156 3 
a DD b nixcadeneeeddonnscos 10 3 1 3 1 
Malaya and Singapore........ 496 511 529 538 280 172 36 41 126 68 44 32 
nee? PR 6.5 020d500eneures 7 111 63 1 — 5 -- 
‘s ye Portuguese India............ 19 6 8 - = 
: ter Syria and Lebanon........... 22 15 11 7 5 1 13 1 3 
lie ee, TOO cs oseccévcsse 30 116 158 250 175 52 4 16 41 : 
ie MNES oo Necastizacivncd 123 194 87 67 | 40 17 2 4 51 13 14 143 
00 et I euin aia acer snGieme waka 2719 3 703 3 662 3 156 1 819 681 158 233 1 602 585 224 199 
Tché " = 
more 
yporté AFRICA 
e des 
riode French territories........... 93 135 61 63 29 17 8 9 48 18 12 _— 
inccsads do wckussaseeae - 3 3 2 2 - -- 3 3 1 — 
GINEEE: ccccecccccooeseses 30 21 24 48 28 5 15 7 16 — — 
Union of South Africa ...... 2 - a 5 2) 3 —|_ - —-| — 
WN cksarcieactscuemenian 125 159 ___aw 118] st _25 8 24 58 37 13 _ 
UNSPECIFIED.............. 146 149 79 47 11 24 2 — 70 31 | 35 | 29 
POPPE, 6 cv.cceretsdenssecencs 3 991 4 855 4 479 3 922 2 136 877 219 327 1 964 806 | 346 | 271 
| | 
NOTE : Paddy is expressed in terms of milled rice at the conventional NOTE : Paddy exprimé en équivalent de riz usiné au taux de con- 
rate of 65%, version conventionnel de 65%. 
1Figures include exports under the various United States foreign 1¥ compris les expéditions au titre des programmes d'aide a |'é- 
aid programs and exclude shipments to territories and possessions. — tranger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais non compris les ex- 
"Incomplete, representing mainly estimates of China’s export (excluding péditions vers les possessions et territoires américains. — *Données 
Formosa)» — *Represents about 98% of exports of domestic rice from incomplétes, représentant surtout des estimations des exportations 
surplus-producing countries for 1949-51 and 92 % for 1952. — *Of which de la Chine (non compris Formose). — *Représente environ 98 % 
140 thousand metric tons are Burma's exports for which no details as des exportations de riz indigéne des pays aproduction excédentaire pour 
regards countries of destination are available 1949-51 et 92% pour 1952. — ‘Dont 140 mille tonnes métriques repré- 
sentant les exportations de la Birmanie mais sur lesquelles on ne dispose 
pas de renseignements quant aux pays destinataires. 
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; T 
Table 13. - Oranges and tangerines : Tableau 13. - Oranges et mandarines : 
Trade by quarters, 1950-54 Commerce par trimestre, 1950-54 
1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1952 1953 1954 
Country ” a oe ae rl —— 
‘ Quarterly averages | 
Pays _ ll) | IV-VE | VEN-IX 1-1 Iv-Vi_ | VIEIX | X-Xil I-ill | IV-VI | Vil-IX 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | 
eee eee s Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ..........02ce cece cece ccceesecees 
EXPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES | | 
| e | | | 
| 
EUROPE | | E 
Italy . : 48.6 52.8 47.9 | 39.5 100.6 46.2 0.2 104.3) 13.6 — 40.2 122 8 | 38.8 | 0.6 
Spain! ..... eine 105.3 | 182.5| 194.6 | 251.1] 352.1 | 171.7| 10] 466.9| 288.3 1.6] 247.5] 430.0| 203.2/ 0.6 
Total. . ces 153 9 235.3 _ 242.5 | é 290.6 4527 217.9 1.2 571.2 _ 301.9 | 1.6} 287.7 552.8 242.0 1.2 
| | | 
| | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | ” 
re ‘ 46 8 65.1 73.21 W.7 59.5 | 108.3 | 78.3 77.9 | 133.2} 100.0) 55.8 92.9 124.7 44.9 
| 
| 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
| | } | | 
Pi cipetentdakakeannsends 21.7 12.0 6.4 | 6.2 - 28 | 15.8 2.2 4.2 | 12.9 $.7 0.1 ps 15.1 
| | A 
ASIA | | | 
| } 
NE ic: pas caatee *35.0 31.2 31.8 | 434 86.8 18.9 - 127.3 25.3 —| 2.0] 169.4) 64.2 — 
Lebanon 2.2 8.7 7.8 61| 168 7.3 12.4 24; -| 98] 175| 62] 02 . 
Total. ... 2 7.2 39.9 39.6 49.5 103.6 26.2 139 27.7 20.8 186.9 | 70.4 | 0.2 
| | | | 
AFRICA | | | 
Algeria® .... ‘ ‘ > 41.6) 481/| 55.2 42.9 72.21 82) 6.7 95.1 6.7 0.5 69.2 128.7 | 42.6 0.5 
French Morocco® . : 34.4 28.0| 27.7| 36.7 43.6) 29.9)| 0.5 62.8 41.3 3.1| 39.5 38.3 27.1 | 3.8 
Union of South Africa® . F 36.8 35.9 29.4) 39.7 0.3 | 37.1 66.4 0.3 | 48 6 85.6 24.4 | 60.5 re 
Total. ...... 112.8 | 112.0 | 112.3| 119.3] 166.1 | 100.2| 67.6) 158.2| 96.6| 89.2) 133.1| 167.0, 130.2|  ... as 
| | 
WORLD TOTAL ees 400 485 495 580 820 470 170 990 590 210 540 1 109 600 150 
i oe oe 
| } 
IMPORTING | | | 
COUNTRIES | | 
EUROPE | 
| | 
eS Pe spk 1.7 2.4 3.7 5.4 8.6) 15] 11.4 4.0 | 63] 163 5.0| 0.2 
Belgium-Luxembourg......... 3-391 ti 2.7 28.5 41.8 26.1 | 13.5 43.8 30.3 14.5) 25.5 37.9 | HF | 11.9 
CIE es dcaccccccdcccecus . 4.5 5.3 65 | 7.6 10.3 3.7 | 3.3 13.2 6.1 | 2.7) 8.3 14.8 | 7.0 | 2.1 
CE a cecteeaewecennnuuwd edie 108.2 | 124.5 | 138.1 137.3 284.8 | 146.4 10.5 264.2 151.0 | * 45.5] 121.0 287.4 | 173.0! 14.5 N 
Germany, Western..... 53.7| 61.8 75.0 | 105.6 122.8 | 87.5 10.0 182.6 128.3 | 41.5 70.2 205.2 | 129.7} 28.2 
| | | 
| j } | 
RE TNR. OE. ncdsccinitence 3.7 3.2 2.4 | 3.6 3.1 | 3.1; 1.8 5.9 a7 | 3.2 2.4 6.2 | 3.4 | 2.4 
ei i ciwrecekkkardnes 15.3 19 8 19.4 23.6 37.1 | 26.4) 6.4 39.5 33.4 | 11.0) 10.5 42.9} 33.6: 15.9 
OS SE RE ers ce 18.7 20 8 22.4 | 22.7 36.1 253 | 10.3 39.8 26.0 | 10.4 14.8 48.3 | 24.3 | 8.0 
ie cndcdcecccccesexes 12.4 14.7; 14.6) 14.6 26 144) 1.1 26.4 13.5 } 2.4 16.3 27.5 | 16.3 1.3 
United Kingdom ............. 85.3 $9.9 | 81.9 B 106.6 ? 116.7 4 87 9 41.3 169.8 | - 95.9 | 66.4 94.4 149.8 | 90.0 | 58.8 Ww 
nea 4 327.6 381.2 390.7 456.1 688.0 422.3 98.7 795.8 492.2 | 167.6) 369.7 836.3 514.0 | 143.3 
— —— a -_ . re —— a a _— —- a ites ae | —— — 
| - 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
| | 
as scaeveretacesustacand 36.0 421 46.9 53.7 45.8| 484] 40.3 $1.5 57.2 | 47.6, 58.6 53.3 55.1 38.0 
| } | 
| 
SOUTH AMERICA | | } 
RN axcdnweckectssioces 13.5 9.6 3.9 2.7 08} 0.1| 0.9 0.8| 0.1) 3.2} 6.7 1.6| O14] 7.3 Is! 
> = ~~ ae ee ee es 5 — eo s5 1 ce tee & ‘| 
WER TOGA, cc ccccccvesce 405 470 | 480 570 800 | 510 150 940 | 610 250 480 1 000 640 | 220 - 
: ; T 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés N 
estimates for these countries when data are missing; world totals mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les 
represent estimates of total trade in oranges and tangerines. The données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évalua- 
countries shown accounted for about 96% of world exports and 90% tions du commerce mondial. Pour 1953, le commerce des pays 
of world imports in 1953. énumérés représentait environ 96% des exportations mondiales et 
90% des importations mondiales. 
1Through 1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic 1Jusqu'a fin 1952, territoire douanier de l’'Espagne métropolitaine et 
Islands only ; afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. — #All des iles Baléares ; ensuite comprend aussi les tles Canaries, Ceuta et 
citrus fruit. Melilla. — *Tous les agrumes. 
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Table 14. - Lemons and limes : 
Trade by quarters, 1950-54 


Tableau 14. - Citrons et limes : 
Commerce par trimestre, 1950-54 























1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1952 1953 1954 
Country ati elaine ne —— ae | : _ 
= Quarterly averages } | 
Pays Bathe NE | AV-VE | VIX PIM | AV-VE | VIX | XX Yet | AV-WE | ViL-IX 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | | 
| } | 
pndieedhewne pn bdewdkeaseenseewesae Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .......... 66.60 c cece eee ccegeeecees 
EXPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | 
| | 
| | ) | 
EUROPE | | 
MR anaes see Soames 43.6 | 332 | 38.8 | 42.8 | 43.7 37.8 | 21.3 50.9 | 40.8 | 15.14 | 64.3 | 64.7 | 55.5 14.6 
OS ORE ERT Ree 47 | 40 | 11.1 | 13.6 4.7 | 24 | 83 | 5.5 | 240 | 183 6.7 3.1 | 12.0 6.3 
MR ccrciseatuitecenete 48.3 | 472 49.9 | 56.4 | 48.4 | 62.2 | 29.6 | 56.4 | 64.8 | 33.4 | 71.0 | 67.8 67.5 03 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | 
| | 
NOR cide c5 5 hb wcinloeinle .| 0.8 0.8 0.7 1.3 0.4 08 | 11 04 | 1.8 2.8 0.4 0.6 08| 1.0 
EES CE LE 2.8 4.4 | 5.6 5.4 4.4 7.8 | 61 3.9 6.4 7.4 4.4 4.2 | 13.6] 12.9 
WR sa aekese ses soocusete 3.6 | 5.2 | 6.3 | 67 | 4.8 S66 | 224 42 8.2 | 10.2 | 5 4.8 | 144) 13.9 
ASIA | 
| | 
Se aacearnsneneiers os | 22] 28] $7 3.1 1.6 | 04 1.6 0.7 02 {| 45 2.0 13 0.4 
has ae 
WORLD TOTAL ......0..205% 55 55 65 70 65 80 40 70 80 50 | 90 80 90 | 40 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE | 
ER EOS COOPER RRR 2.0 1.7 2.1 2.5 1.7 3.2 19 esi 38 1.5 | 3.0 3.7 5.0} 2.3 
Belgium-Luxembourg .......... 2.3 22 2.3 2.5 2.7 2.0 | 2.3 2.8 | 2.9 1.6 2.6 3.4 2.4| 2.0 
ee = ee ea oe oe 1.0 1.0 1.0 7.4 1.1 t.2 0.8 $3 i $4 1.1 1.1 2 1.3 | 1.0 
ESE BS 9.2 98 | 10.8 | 11.6 | 10.0 | 14.4 | 9.5 10.7 | 16.8 6.6 | 12.5 9.5 17.9| 9.0 
Germany, Western 15.0 | 12.5 16.9 | 19.2 | 16.0 | 24.5 | 13.0 | 16.7 | 22.9 | 17.2 | 20.0 | 21.5 27.2| 19.1 
| | 
EEE ee eee 4.2 3 4 2.9 1.1 1.5 1.3 0.6 oa 1.4 0.8 1.0 ¢.7 1.2 | 1.4 
oe ai a Rae 1.1 3-1 $3 1.4 ‘3 1.3 | 0.9 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.4 1.4 1.0 
eS 3.3 a4 | 3.9 3.3 3.3 4.7 | 2.8 3.2 5.5 1.7 2.8 6.2 7.4) 2.9 
United Kingdom .............- _78 | 74 | 68 7.4 9.0 6.3 4.8 8.5 | 5.9 5.2 | 10.2 9.7 6.0} 5.0 
WN Sct vacwectssuceroeceve _ 43.0 39.7 | 45.4 49.8 46.5 58.9 | 366 48.7 | 59.7 36.8 | 54.2 | 58.1 69.8 | 43.7 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
| 
EN os cg Sula 3.6 3.5 4.0 3.7 3.5 4.0 | 4.6 3.9 3.6 4.2 3.2 3.2 3.8] 3.4 
WE GRIN oc corsa cadences 24 0.7 0.6 1.2 | 0.3 oe | 4:4 0.4 1.8 2.4 0.2 0.2 0.4| 0.6 
I pe cectcaeaninenmertnea S57 | 62 | 4&6 4.9 | 3.8 62 | 37 4.3 | 5.4 6.6 3.4 3.4 | 42) 4.0 
| | j | | 
WOGLD TOTAL ............ 55 55 60 | 65 65 80 50 65 | 80 55 | 70 80 80 | 55 








NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include 
estimates for these countries when data are missing; world 
totals represent estimates of total trade. The countries shown 
accounted for about 92% of world exports and 84% of world 
imports in 1953. 


1Through 1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic 
Islands only ; afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. — 
*Includes grapefruit. 


NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés 
mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les 
données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évalua- 
tions du commerce mondial. Pour 1953, le commerce des pays 
énumérés représentait environ 92% des exportations mondiales et 
84% des importations mondiales. 


1Jusqu'a fin 1952, territoire douanier de \|'Espagne métropolitaine et 
des iles Baléares ; ensuite comprend aussi les iles Canaries, Ceuta et 
Melilla. — #?Y compris les pamplemousses. 





Table 18. - Tobacco (concluded) 


NOTE : Figures refer to the trade of tobacco leaves and stems, including 
stalks, shorts, scraps, trimmings, and dust, but exclude processed 
tobacco. Continental totals refer only to the countries listed 
but include estimates for these countries when data are missing ; 
world totals represent estimates of total trade in tobacco. The 
countries shown accounted for about 93 % of world exports 
and 83 % of world imports in 1953. 


1Starting with 1954, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. — *Through 
1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic Islands only ; 
afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. 


Tableau 18. - Tabac (fin) 


NOTE : Les chiffres ont trait au commerce des feuilles et des tiges de 
tabac, y compris les nervures, les feuilles naines, les déchets, les 
rognures et la poudre, mais non compris le tabac manufacturé. 
Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 
énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lors- 
que les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent 
des évaluations du commerce mondial du tabac. Pour 1953, le 
commerce des pays énumérés représentait environ 93 % des 
exportations mondiales et 83% des importations mondiales. 


'A partir de 1954, Fédération de Rhodésie et de Nyassaland. — *Jusqu'a 
fin 1952, territoire douanier de |'Espagne métropolitaine et des fles 
Baléares ; ensuite comprend aussi les tiles Canaries, Ceuta et Melilla. 
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Table 15. - Cotton (lint) : 


TRADE - COMMERCE - COMERCIO 


Trade by quarters, 1950-54 


Tableau 15. - 


Coton (fibre) : 


Commerce par trimestre, 1950-54 


























1950 1951 1952 1953 1952 1953 1954 
Country 
p. Quarterly averages 
“ye —~ 1-111 1V-Vis-VIN-IX I-11 IV-VI | VII-IX | X-Xil 1-111 IV-VI_ | Vi-IX 
Moyennes trimestrielles 
EXPORTING o——s [vr ccccrctrttteteeteeseeeees . Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques..........-0-eccecececcuccecece 
COUNTRIES | 
N.and CENT. AMERICA 
PG odntedwibsevaadsasad 40.6 44.5 57.1 58.8 32.1 52.9 79.9 63.8 24.4 52.0 95.2 48.3 11.3 90.2 
SG GGG. cctcccccinces 335.3 290.6 230.8 161.0 378 7 205,..7 89.5 181.0 157.3 115.9 190.0] 251.1 269.6 140.1 
PG ce ihb Ce ddbneneseense 375.9 335.1 287.9 219.8 410.8 258.6 | 169.4 244 8 181 7 167.9 285.2 299.4 280.9 230.3 
SOUTH AMERICA 

PG is backeevoe caene 8.6 9.0 5.9 15 3 — 5.4 3.6 21.3 25.7 10 9 1.4 3.7 9.7 

DC t+ ic even euenanees 32.2 35.8 7.0 35.3 7.9 11.8 5.8 3.4 17.7 34.0 86.1 80.3 82.9 79.1 

EP ae one 0.6 1.7 3.7 36 7.0 6.5 1.4 0.3 5.9 60 24 - ais EAL 

Sha id ca anbwaemabd ey ded 16.5 15.4 20.7 23.1 8.3 23.2 30.2 9.8 28.7 30.3 23 6 6.7 24.8 31.6 

ORE het, ORE 57.9; 61.9 37.3 77 4 23.2 41.5| 428 17.1 736| 960. 123.0] 90.0) 118.0) 125.0 
ASIA 

India 8.1 7.0 13.2 114 0.5 17.5 25.2 19.6 16.7 2.6 68 9.5 | 3.9 4.4 

SE setae: |, dbnew een oem 4.9 2.3 3.3 76 3.0 + 3.3 10.7 5.8 4.2 9.9 16 3 | 5.4 3.6 

Pakistan 74.6 52.6 61.5 705 93.7 50.0 36.7 100.6 70.4 57.3 53.7 56.6 44.9 18.9 

Pi atabtintedvenavneensane 4.7 6.0 9.4 13.5 17.8 4.9 3.7 21.2 5.9 $7 25.1 11.2 1.8 1.1 

uk pencerdddvanaden 19.1 14.0 17.5 25.1 15.4 17.0 14.8 30.2 24.7 20.6 25.0} 26.5 17.8 6.9 

Rae eee ee 111.4 81.9 | 1046.9 | 128.2] 130.4) 92.1| 837] 1823){ 123.5 86.4 | 120.5] 120.1) 73.8| 34.9 
AFRICA 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 16.8 23.9 13.8 22.6 6.0 21.9 23.1 4.0 22.9 45.5 17.9 4.2 27.2 18.3 

Belgian Congo. ...... 12.2 9.9 11.4 11.4 9.8 9.1 9.7 11.1 9.3 12.6 12 6 8.9 10.8 8.8 

Cae Sita Weed dwawents es 96.6 63.7 67.6 86 6 56.0 33.2 | 103.0 84.5 106.3 57.3 98.3 108.6 73.0 45.2 

French "Equatorial Africa..... 6.0 6.7 7.4 63 1.5 3.3 13.4 3.9 2.0 8.0 11.2 4.6 4.5 16.0 

Mozambique. jad 6.1 6.0 7.5 9.6 3.7 2.6 10.0 53 3.8 16.8 12.4 - me 

NG £658<4080seesrenees 15.8 15.7 17.1 52 9.4 26.8 22.4 17.8 || 27.0 13.9 20 20 9 29. 4 14.4 

Piidivicresrndeenaddcoeos 153.3 125.9 124 8 1516 88.4 96.9 | 181.6 126.6 171.3 154.1 154 4 152.0 ~ 160. 0! 115.0 
WORLD TOTAL........... __710 620 580 605 690 510 500 600 530 530 710 2 680 670 530 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE } 

ON EOC Pere 4.5 5.2 4.6 4.8 4.7 3.4 3.6 4.5 | 6.8 3.8 40 7.6 | 4.3 5.9 

Belgium Luxembourg... 28.7 25.9 1.9 22.9 37.7 10.8 11.7 25 1 20.3 20.4 25.8 28.2 27.3 23.0 

Czechoslovakia. ...... Fon wl *6.2 *5.0 *4.5 "8.7 *4.5 *4.5 *4.5 *87| *88 *8.7 *88 see wa ney 

din da Cin ernen ka wee 2.6 2.7 2.3 2.7 2.9 2.6 0.9 a 3.0 2.1 | e 2.2 2.7 1.9 

Sry a 3.2 3.6 2.5 2.9 4.7 2.2 3.8 $.7 ae 2.0 7.7 2.1 4.6 

0 reer seme 70.1 61.8 61.5 70.9 88.8 51.0 53.5 88.4 68.2 60.2 67.0 87.8 | 79.1 65.6 

Germany, Western.......... 54.0 50.9 54.4 60.0 69.8 36.8 41.1 56.7 62.3 59.1 62.1 77.8 80.8 51.0 

Greece. ... jcveakehounde 2.4 0.3 — 0.3 0.2 -- _ 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.7 0.1 | 0.1 0.9 

Italy. ee eee ey 51.8 47.1 50.8 38.1 45.9 69.2 57.5 47.2 40.9 36.5 27.8 50.7 45.1 38.2 

Netherlands igduawieh inwncen 16.7 14.5 15.0 17.4 19.0 11.8 2:3 19.3 15.5 18.7 16.2 20.5 21.1 15.7 

SI casa dunn ke edesah weed 0.9 4.2 4.49 1.2 1.7 0.8 0.7 1.1 1.6 0.9 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.0 

OS Steere *5.0 *3.7 *4.2 17 *4.2 *4.3 *4.2 4.7 1.8 “4.7 1.8 eee ani a 

Portugal. 8.3 9.0 10.5 104 15.1 6.6 6.3 12.5 6.5 8.2 14.5 14.1 6.0 7.5 

Dt bbiabdebadchaeikneee 13.6 12.5 21.4 17.1 19.0 16.8 23.1 27.8 10.6 | 14.5 15.0 15.3 17.0 5.5 

DOGO, cccserevies 6.8 6.4 8.3 7.2 15.4 7.5| 4.0 8.7 8.3 4.8 6.9 9.5 6.9 7.5 

Switzerland — 10.4 7.8 8.7 8.9 13.8 2.7 6.1 8.1 6.0 7.3 14.2 11.0 5.6 6.2 

United Kingdom............ 114.6 114.6 67.4 84.8 100.7 64.1 41.7 83.0 85.1 76.0 95.0 94.7 | 108.0 95.2 

Yugoslavia ve 7.9 6.7 5.9 70 4.0 11.7 1.5 me... _ 5.9 7.6 6.7] 2.6 9.2 4.2 

ts: >teccweianetekenaes 406.6 378.5 346.1 366 6 450.3 309.3 277.6 407.2 353.4 333 6 372.8 440.0 430.0 350.0 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
DE nc ntdpeedadguaaceace 25.9 23.3 18.8 18.2 24.7 14.9 10.0 25.6 17.5 12.8 17.0 15.9 17.3 11.1 
Ueleed Seats. 2 ccccscvccses 11.5 9.1 7.5 10.2 11.4 1.3 5.6 13.8 i 13 0 8.2 6.0 __ 7.8 9.6 5.5 
nnd tebedunekesuandwws 37.4 32.4 26.3 | 28 4 36.1 16.2 15.6 39.4 30.5 21.0 23 0 23.7 26.9 16.6 
SOUTH AMERICA 

Reb at skeiheatnsieeweeee 5.1 3.2 4.7 3.1 2.1 3.9 3.6 5.5 2.1 2.6 2.4 73.9 *5.8 
ASIA 

tenet cundedann abana *17.5 *10.0 *15.0 *5.7 *15.0 *15.0 *15.0 %.7 *5.8 *5.7 *5.8 — vr ats 

Hong ete eee pees 8.8 7.8 7.3 9.6 10.3 2.4 8.9 6.9 11.5 9.4 10.5 13.2 16.2 9.9 

ES devil's aiken pick eS kw 51.5 42.0 51.8 27.6 85.9 70.1 26.5 20.4 44.1 32.6 12.3 28.4 49.4 25.9 

DR 5's ps badweneewsneetse 89.1 : 95.1 107.0 120.9 116.2 94.2 93.9 120.4 109 3 119.1 135.0 _ 130.3 | 152.0 98.9 

Pas cahedetecnnreeeumes 166.9 154.9 181.1 163.8 227.4 181.7 | 144.3 153.4 170 7 166 3 164.6 160.0 225.0 140.0 
AFRICA 

Union of South Africa. ...... 1.2 1.0 0.6 0.8 0.7 0.9 0.4 0.5 0.5 1.1 1.1 1.5 1.4 
OCEANIA 

DG svvdcvieadvanaceeun 3.2 5.0 4.0 3 6 9.2 1.2 42) 4.1 1.9 43) 43 4.9 6.6 6.3 
WORLD TOTAL, ..ccccccces 650 600 590 605 770 540 470 660 590 560 610 690 720 550 
NOTE : Data are taken from national sources as well as from Cotton, NOTE : Les données proviennent de sources nationales ainsi que de 

quarterly statistical bulletin of the International Cotton Advi- Coton, le bulletin trimestriel de statistique du Comité consultatif 

sory Committee, Washington. Continental totals refer only international du coton, Washington. Les totaux continentaux 

to the countries listed but include estimates for these countries se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés mais comprennent 

when data are sing ; world totals represent estimates of des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données font défaut ; 

total trade in cotton. The countries shown accounted for les totaux mondiaux représentent une évaluation du commerce 

about 95% of world exports and 94% of world imports in 1953 mondial. En 1953, le commerce des pays énumérés représentait 
environ 95% des exportations totales et 94% des importations 
totales. 

Figure nclude shipment variou Ur States foreig 1Y compris les exportatior 5 titre des programmes d'aide 4 |’étran- 
aid progran and exciud rritories an sior _- ger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais non compris le xpéditions 
*Through 1952, ustoms r ry of an nta and Balearic vers les possessions et territoires américain — *Jusqu'a fin 1952, 
Islands only ; afterwards, also Canary ands, Ceuta Melilla rritoire douanier de l'Es nétropolitaine et desiles Baléares; 
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Table 16. - Tea: Trade by quarters, 1950-54 Tableau 16. - Thé: Commerce par trimestre, 1950-54 
0-54 - 
— Country 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 +332 1953 1954 
Pays Quarterly averages | | 
-=- 1-111 - - <li - - - - A | 
Moyennes trimestrielles I-VI} VII-IX | II IV-VI | VII-IX | X-XIl Hl | IV-VI | VIN-IX 
1-1X 
PTYTTITITITITITITIT TTT tite Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .......ccccccccccccccceee 
EXPORTING \ 
COUNTRIES 
ASIA | 
90.2 ter caccccdcacdaasekare 338| 34.6| 35.7| 38.0] 34.2| 43.1| 37.7] 36.1! 40.0] 39.5/ 36.6 39.9 460) 44.6 
40.1 I ea ce ees a 45.6) 509| 46.9) 56.3] 49.4] 25.9| 566] 53.7; 27.0| 61.9 82.6 404 225] 60.7 
30.3 ND: vinaa crac seenavsses 7.0 10.0 8.0 UP 7.8 | 8.5 85 7.6 7.6 6.3 re 9.3 10 0 8.8 
NOE re ere 1.8 2.2 a0 3.2 2.9 1.5 41 4.7  & 3.9 4.8 20 1.5) 6.9 
97 DY cdscccesekivn cucdeen 18 5.4 ey 3.0 a7 1.0 3.5 1.3 1.7 4.5 4.4 06 1.0) 3.9 
79.4 DE weawetsceccen veeneme . 90 0 103.1 95.8 | 107.7 96.2 80.0 110.4 100. 4 78.6 116.1 136.1 92 2 810) 124.9 
31.6 AFRICA 
25.0 
- _ POPPLETEL ELL 10 1.0 1.1 0.7 3:7 4.3 0.9 0.8 0.4 0.6 1.2 . 0.9 3 
BEE RE en ae 02 1.8 1.6 1.4 3.5 1.8 0.3 2.9 1.9 0.3 0.7 38 4 0.4 
4.4 TED c:0:056s0eeenesenees 01 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 04 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.3 0.2 0.5 0.5 0.3 
3.6 GE as: 6 deCecce see ynceleas 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.4 05 05 0.5 
7: EE thine cuba cea wiencnten eis 3.0 32 3.1 2.7 5.7 3.6 1.6 4.1 3.0 | 1.6 2.5 6.3 40 2.3 
| ‘ 
. ; WORLD TOTAL ........... 105 115 110 125 115 95 125 120 95 | 130 155 115 95 140 
18.3 IMPORTING 
88 COUNTRIES 
45.2 
16.0 EUROPE 
: le Te OE cn cciccscancses 2.7 4.2 2.0 1.8 1.1 2.4 t.2 2.5 0.3 0.5 41 47 7.9 2.4 
14.4 ID cacctrsenesedeses 2.2 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.8 2.1 2.1 2.0 2.0 a4 2.3 2.1 Pg 
15.0 United Kingdom ..........--- 41.8 52.6 56.3 55.9 73.9 38.5 51.1 $3.3 44.6 52.2 73.5 75.8 34.1 61.7 
530 MD nic scncvactexsewcesess 46.7 ¢ 58.7 60.3 59.7 76.9 42.7 54.4 57.8 46.9 54.7 79.7 82.8 37.3 66.0 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
| 
NR soi en surns seoneetenias 6.2 48 §.2 $.2 5.3 4.7 4.7 5.9 6.0 | 3.7 5.2 48 6.7 4.4 
5.9 I SN as. 0 cv vids wcvednies 13.0 98 10.6 12.2 11.0 10.4 11.8 13.2 12.8 11.6 11.4 14.7 18.8 8.5 
3.0 sek acsanrienarsamor es 19.2 14 6 15.8 | 17.4 16.3 15.1 16.5 19.1 18.8 15.3 16.6 19.5, 25.5 12.9 
by ASIA 
55.6 Arabian States....... seareomueiane *0.9 41.2 1.8 1.6 *1.8 14 "2.3 *2.2 °1.9 *j.5 "1.6 ‘ : ss 
1.0 RE eiicscacaeee essen’ 1.5 1.9 1.8 1.5 1.6 1.9 26 1.6 1.6 | 1.4 a3 0.9 1.6 4.7 
0.9 Mat caeksweedtyaaiaereeun 2.2 3.7 72 0.7 2.5 14 09 0.1 0.3 | 2.2 0.3 04 1.3 0.7 
8.2 i ctaseeces ne ee eee 12 2.4 2.1 3.0 24 1.4 2.1 3.1 2.5 3.0 3.5 3.3 1.8 3.9 
15.7 Malaya-Singapore ............-. 0.8 0.9 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.8 1.0 1.4 19 26 3.9 
1.0 MY Maluhtitesaoanannagacae 7.1 9.1 oF 7.8 9.2 70 8.7 7.7 6.3 9.2 81 8.0 i 10.0 
7.5 
5.5 AFRICA 
7.5 
6.2 Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ......... 1.4 | 1.3 2.0 1.2 1.6 1.5 2.6 1.0 1.4 4.9 : 1.8 1.8 3.0 
5.2 RN: Giicien aie wih eeneccdhebire 4.0 40 4.0 5.0 4.6 3.5 4.2 4.3 6.4 | 48 4.7 4.6 3.3) 4.4 
4.2 French Morocco .........+++++ 2.7 | 27 3.1 3.5 3.0 2.1 3.8 3.8 3.1 | 3.7 3.4 4.0 30 2.6 
; pre 0.1 0.1 - — 0.1 0.1 | 0.1 0.1 
10.0 Union of South Africa......... 2.3 25/ 2.8 2.9 3.9 2.0 2.8 2.4 2.9 3.2) 3.3 25 28 3.6 
I nscascdeesicueneeence 10.5 10.6 11.9 12.6 12.4 9.1 134 11.5 13.6 12.8 13.2 12.9 10.9 14.7 
1.1 ae a ~ . z _ 
5.5 
66 OCEANIA 
“4 EN dns eceditnepinkawens 6.9 6.7 | 6.0 | 6.8 §.1 6.4 7.7 5.5 8.3 | 7.4 6.0 7.4 5.6 9.8 
FE EY sionddcinesesnceas 1.3 2.8 “4 1.7 0.5 0.6 $7 4.3 19 1.3 2.1 1.8 1.4) 2.0 
BE cede sactedsueceseee ees __ 8.2 9.5| 7.1 8.5) 5.6 7.0 9.4 7 10.2 8.7 81] 9.2 7.0 11.8 
99 WGGLD TOTAL. .....cccccess 100 115 115 | 115 130 90 115 115 105 110 140 145 95 130 
5.9 
8.9 
~_ NOTE : Figures include green and black tea, but exclude maté, tea sub- NOTE : Les chiffres comprennent le thé vert et le thé noir mais non le 
0.0 stitutes, and tea waste. Continental totals refer only to the coun maté et aut és ni les déchets. Les totaux continentaux 
tries listed but include estimates for these countries when data are orter aux mais comprennent des 
missing ; world totals represent estimates of total trade in tea. The n orsque les données font défaut ; les totaux 
countries shown accounted for about 90°%% of world trade in 1953. n aux ref évaluations du commerce mondial de 
6.3 thé. Pour 1953, le commerce des pays énumérés réprésentait 
. environ 90%, du commerce mondial. 
550 1Sea-borne trade only. — *Starting with 1954, Federation of Rhodesia 1Commerce maritime seulement. — *A partir de 1954, Fédération d 
— and Nyasaland Rhodés de Nyassaland 
» de 
tatif 
taux 
nent 
aut 
erce 
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42 TRADE - COMMERCE - COMERCIO 
Tableau 17. - Café : Commerce par trimestre, 1950-54 


Table 17. - Coffee : Trade by quarters, 1950-54 




























































































or 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 1952 1953 1954 
“i Qa | ee ‘0 iran ae ~T ts wages ma 
Poys en 1-11 | Iv-VI | Vilwx | tn | Iv-Wi | vil | x-XH | LI | IV-VI | ViI-IX 
Moyennes trimestrielles 
EXPORTING si... . . x ss . Thousand metric tons - Milliers d2 tonnes métriques ......---+++..eeeceeeeeeceeateens 
COUNTRIES 
; ' 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | 
SE Se eee 42} 47) 5.3| 7.0] 0.3; 541] 925] 13.7; 67 io? 11.4 2.8 rs 
Dominican Republic....... 3.2 3.5 6.6] 5.0 9.6] 3.2 3.7 7.2 0.8; 0.8; 11.4 11.9 2.1 0.5 
El Salvador .............. 17.3| 16.5| 16.6] 16.5 33.2| 166 3.0] 42.8] 14.2 | 2.2 5.7 38.7 4.1 1.3 
ED dicod05.nccancece 13.7| 12.5| 15.2] 14.1 22.7} 160 7.9] 23.6] 158] 4.9] 12.3 30.9) 12.5 1.5 
eS 5.8/ 62) 81) 56] 14.0 6.2 4.1 9.8 | 3.2 | 1.9 7.5 15.2 5.4 ie 
Ns ses Sadaacodcasans 11.5/ 129) 13.4) 183] 187| 102| 681 32.4| 17.2) 89| 149 41.2| 9.7) 6.3 
BE sictcireaatansaunes $5.7 | 563| 64.6) 66.5] 103.5) 57.3| 29.3] 129.5) 579| 23.0| 56.2] 149.3) 36.6 a 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
so icpcicn oauuen vers 222.5 | 245.4 | 237.3 | 233.4] 264.7| 179.4] 250.1] 226.1 | 166.9| 234.3| 306.4] 206.7} 112.0) 118.9 
CODD cic cvncascccccees 67.2| 72.0] 75.5| 99.4] 73.8] 63.1 79.7] 89.4) 92.3) 111.7] 104.4] 104.1 57.4, *114.5 
DE aiccvuéssnendne 5.1] 4.1 4) 26 3.14} 0.6 8.4 261 @8) 77) S38 3.1 1.1 8.3 
ee 46) 4.7 7.4 ne 1 7.0 | 6.3 | _ 8 7 16.6 | _ 10.5 | 8 8 | 8.5 11.4 c 4.3 2.5 
WO winrirscieiacwis ee 299.4 | 326.2) 325.3) 348.5] 348.6 | 249.4| 346.9] 335.9 | 270.6| 3625 | 425.2] 325.4) 174.8) 244.2 
ASIA | 
SN sas karen ks 3.4| 6.1 4.6| 8.0 1.1 5.0 7.5 3.2 3.7| 12.9] 12.4 12.7 9.6) *11.5 
AFRICA 
Angola. .....02ssccccseees 9.4| 16.1 11.9) 17.9] 12.8} 5.9| 141.6] 49.4 7.8} 15.3] 29.4 18.7 3.2] *8.9 
Belgian Congo.......... 8.2| 8.6 7.7 8.3 5.8 5.3 11.8 5.9] 6.8] 12.2 8.5 6.6 7.8 6.6 
French Cameroons......... 1.9 | 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.0 3.3 2.6 4.4 3.3 1.3 | 0.6 3.5] 4.5 2.1 
french West Africa........ 14.4 | 15.7 17.8 14.1 22.3 21.7 18.8 3.9 | 2.2 5.9 | 8.4 33.6) 29.6 16.8 
Kenya.....---..+eeeee sees 2.6} 2.5 4.3 3.8 84 4.9 1.2 6.5 | 3.6 12; 39 6.5) 2.3 0.5 
Madagascar 11.2] 7.6/ 104 9.0 59 3.4 8.4 46| 43] 94] 18.4 7.8| 9.5) *8.8 
ar 3.8| 4.2 4.7 3.9 5.2 4.7 5.4 3.2| 3.1 4.2 5.1 6.3 4.8 3.5 
MIE ar cdisadenecis<cs 81 11.1 | 10.0 9.1] 13.6| 10.4 8.0} 12.1 9.6 6.3) 83 14.4 7.6) 6.7 
TOD sist vecswenescnsans 59.6| 68.0| 69.1| 68.5] 76.0| 59.6) 67.8| 77.7 587| 55.4| 82.3 97.4 mag 53.9 
WORLD TOTAL.......... 440 480 490 510 550 390 | 480 560} 410 480 600 -~ 330 360 
| 
IMPORTING x a i < | | a 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE | | | 
Belgium-Luxembourg ...... 150| 13.7 13.0 13.2 18.2 9.8 12.9 16.8 | 12.6] 10.4] 13.0 17.2 10.8 8.3 
Finland ......+-++e+e+e000: S71 37 5.4 5.7 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.4 S7i $3) 63 6.3} 6.3 7.5 
France ........220eeeeeeee 37.4] 37.8| 40.2] 40.9] 48.5| 36.2] 35.4] 45.9| 42.1] 34.9/ 40.8 49.2} 44.9} 35.2 
Germany, Western....... 66| 10.1 14.4 19.6] 11.6] 13.8] 13.2] 12.7| 15.9] 19.5] 30.5 23.6] 25.61 26.6 
2) nei 13.1 13.3 15.2 16.7 16.0 14.1 15.0 17.6 | 15.5 4.7 | @@39 19.5] 16.4 14.9 
Netherlands............... 5.6 4.2 4.9 7.1 4.7 3.2 5.2 7.5 7.8 5.6 | 7.4 10 6 7.8 4.2 
eae eae 46) 493 1.0 1.2 0.2 1.0 4.7 0.5| 1.6 1.9 1.0 1.0 2.2 2.7 
SRNR RRA Senate ts 85| 105] 11.9] 12.8] 44.3] 11.6) 12.7] 13.3] 11.4] 13.3] 13.3 12.9, 10.3) 12.0 
Switzerland .......-..--+-. 6.3| 49 4.5 4.8 5.1 4.4 3.9 5.3 5.2 4.6) 44 7.0) 6.4) 24 
United Kingdom .......... 10.1| 108| 10.8) 7.6] 14.6] 13.8; 83] 19.5| 11.7 3.1| 4.2 11.4] 11.3] 77 
Total ....--++eeeeeeeeees 107.9} 1103) 121.0| 129.6] 135.5 113.2) 113.6] 136.5 | 129.5 | 114.5 138.5) 158.7) 142.0) 119.5 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
WR nk cineeneicsieiies 9.4) 10.0] 11.0] 12.2] 12.4 9.6| 104] 12.4] 11.2} 11.5] 13.6 13.5} 10.8 8.0 
United States............. 276.4 | 304.6 | 303.9) 315.4] 377.6 | 245.4 | 283.3 | 352.6 | 279.7 | 294.3 | 335.1 367.3) 255.3) 150.5 
Total ....0sseeeeeseeeee 285°8 | 314.6| 314.9| 3276] 390.1 | 2550) 293.7| 365.0 | 290.9 | 305.8 | 348.7] 380.8) 266.1) 158.5 
SOUTH AMERICA | | | 
MIEN se vasedteascecase 741 34! os | 7.4 ‘si s3i Be 2.1} 10.6] 6.7] 10.2 23 9.6] 13.3 
ASIA | | | 4 
Lebanon ...........++++++. 0.2} 03} 0.3 0.2 0.3} 0.3] 0.2 04| 0.5 as =~ 0.4 0.3 0.3 
DN cc nnedeceninenved 51. 27) OF 1.7 9) $6{ &6 | 851.4 2.0 1.4 3.3 1.1 
TE weriekicecnguanveees ~$.9| 26| 2.0| $91 2.2| 06.9) 4.0) 2.9) 2.0] 5| 2.0 1.6) 3.6) +14 
AFRICA | | | | | 
I Eee so! 5.3/ 48] so] 43] 34) 67] 5.0] 58/| 5.6 3.6 5.6 5.6 5.1 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ..... 1.4 | 1.4) ‘7 1.5 1.5 | 1.5 2.0 1.3 1.2 | 1.8 1.8 0.8 1.0 1.1 
RN caitepicarccnksenys ‘S41 O81 G21 42 1.5] 0.9 +3 1.8 1.2 0.9 0.9 1.3 1.1 *0.7 
Union of South Africa..... 4.2 | 3.0 | 2.9 | 2.8 < s 2.7 | 3.0] _2.6] 3.0 3.0 2.6 4.1 2.2 1.9 
IE sete seraiexeennn des 12.0} 11.0| 10.6] 10.5] 10.3| 82| 12.9] 10.9} 11.2) 11.3 8.9 11.8 9.9 8.8 
WORLD TOTAL.......... Wo | 470; 480| 510 580| 410 | 460 550| 470 | 470 540 590 460 330 
| | | 

















and unhulled coffee but 


NOTE : Figures include hulled 
substitutes, and extracts or 


and ground coffee, coffee 
tions. Continental totals refer only to the 
include estimates for these countries when data 


world totals represent estimates of total trade in coffee. 


exclude roasted 
prepara- 
countries listed 
are missing ; 


but 


The 


countries shown accounted for about 95% of world exports and 


imports in 1953. 


IThrough 1952, customs territory of continental 
Islands only ; afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. 


Spain and Balearic 


et 


1 Jusqu’a fin 1952, territoire douanier de l'Espagne 


des 


NOTE : Les chiffres comprennent le café en parche et déparché; ils ne 


comprennent pas le café torréfié et moulu, les succédanés, les extraits 
ni les préparations. Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seu- 
lement aux pays énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour 
lorsque les données font défaut; les totaux mondiaux 


ces pays 
représentent des évaluations du commerce mondial. En 1953, le 
commerce des pays énumérés représentait environ 95% des ex- 


portations et des importations totales. 


métropolitaine 


tles Baléares ; ensuite comprend aussi les iles Canaries, 


Ceuta et Melilla. 
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Table 19. - Cacao beans: Trade by quarters, 1950-54 Tableau 19. - Féves de cacao: Commerce par trimestre, 1950-54 













































































1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1952 1953 1954 
Country | | Ta. 
in Quarterly averages | | 
ay — 1-H | IV-VE | VEN-IX 1-11 | IV-VE| ViNeIX | X-XII 1-H IV-VI Vil-IX 
Moyennes trimestrielles | } 
* —— ————————— _ - — ——$$_—_____ EE 
heebeeewae Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques.............. 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES | | | 
| | 
EUROPE | | 
United Kingdom'........... 1.2 | 2.8 2.8 2.0 2.8 a4 3.5 ¢.7 1.1 1.9 3.4 1.6 2.1 1.5 
; 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
- Dominican Republic......... 6.4 | 5.7 | 5.6 6.2 5.7 6.6 3.1 3.8 | 12.6 6.6 1.8 5.0) 8.7 3.7 
Trinidad and Tobago?*........ 1.8 ae I Oe 2.4 3.3 2 0.4 5.1 2.5 1.2 09 3.5) 2.0 0.8 
Se GUO navnccendscas 7.2 | 6.2 | 5.2 42 11.5 4.8 2.4 7.6 | 4.5 2.5 2.1 4.6 4.0 4.5 
DE ccvccraGancondiekwes 15.4) 14.4] 12.5 12.8 20.5 | 13.3 5.9] 16.5 | 19.6 | 10.3 48 13.1) 14.7) «9.0 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
SI at didi cniadiet Gaiden eens s 33.0 24.0 14.6 27.2 12.8 3.9 3.24 6.7 17.7 38.4 36.9 9.3 12.9 66.5 
NS Pe ee 6.7 6.0 6.1 5.5 6.3 6.4 5.7 6.7 9.3 3.9 2.41 +. 11.4 8.2 
WEGNER cv cencsccdeaseewed 3.9 | 3.6 3.8 | 43 6.1 5.7 1.8 6.8 4.8 2.6 2.9 5.4 4.9 2.9 
WO edi ccvcvcnnbewuréana 43-6| 336) 24.5| 37.0] 25.2) 16.0] 22.7] 29.2) 31.8) 44.9) 41.9 15.8} 29.2)" 77.6 
AFRICA 
BONED GORGE ccccccvesnves 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.8 0.6 0.7 0.9 0.6 
French Cameroons.......... 10.9 11.8 12.8 15.9 7 12.7 2.0 | 22.8 15.8 3.9 21.3 26.1) 5.0 3.2 
French West Africa ........ 15.4 13.9 42.5 17.9 17.4 19.8 3.9 20.5 30.9 0.3 19.9 28.8) 6.3 4.0 
Gold Coast ................ 67.9 58.3 53.8 60.1 95.7 60.4 16.1 | 109.8 | 70.8 10.8 48.9 73.4| 69.7 *17.2 
Nigeria is sce ihd hdicw sag ainle oe 25.4 30.8 29.2 26.7 39.2 33.7 12.1 45.4 | 25.9 8.0 27.0 46.1) 22.2 6.5 
Sao Tomé and Principe 2.0 1.8 2.1 ; 3.5 2.6 0.7 1.3 3.5 07 5.4 2.3 1.8 
WO ricaasaedesvascesaied 122.0} 117.1 | 110.9 | 123.8) 178.2 | 129.6 | 35.2] 200.4) 147.5 | 24.5] 123.1] 177.4, 105.9] 32.0 
WORLD TOTAL........... 190 175 160 185 |} 240 175; 75] 265| 215 85 | 185 225 165 130 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES | 
| 
EUROPE 
I he a ai kc bode akdn 1.2 1.5 1.4 | 1.7 0.7 1.6 1.5 1.8 2.0 1.0 Ei 1.6 1.7 1.8 
Belgium-Luxembourg.... 2.0 2.0 1.8 | 2.1 2.6 2.9 0.6 3.0 3.4 1.0 0.9 3.1 1.9 ¢.7 
PN alale iy ate o Sortie. n.ae 17.4 13.9 11.1 12.0 12.7 10.2 7.9 12.1 14.4 9.4 12.0 12.3 14.9 11.0 
Germany, Western......... ' 13.7 14.1 15.2 18.4 16.1 15.0 12.5 17.6 | 14.0 17.6 24.5 20.7 16.9 20.4 
BN ed iciie 5 sutton bcecak oo 3.4 3.1 2.9 4.2 3.5 2.4 2.2 $.2 3.6 3.6 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.6 
CE. Sivivcr aw ieeaeuxe 16.5 13.8 11.5 16.6 11.9 13.7 8.3 18.6 | 19.2 14.1 14.4 16.6 14.2 10.1 
"RS RE Rel eatabioe 2.8 2.1 3.4 2.6 5.1 4.8 0.4 3.9 4.7 1.0 1.0 6.2 40 1.0 
OS PESOS eres 2.7 1.7 1.7 1.6 1.3 2.4 1.4 2.6 1.4 1.1 1.4 2.§ 1.8 bP 
OS ae eee 2.0 5.5 2.1 1 2.3 5.0 0.6 3.3 3.41, 0.8 1.1 2.7 2.5 FE i 
United Kingdom............ 33.1 27.2; 26.3) 31.6 50.5 32.2 | 5.7 54.2 40.6 9.0 s 22.6 59.9 37.4 13.0 
PM aac aitaanhcasmngen 94.8 | 84.9, 77.4| 92.9] 106.7| 90.2) 41.1 | 122.3|106.7| 58.6) 84.4] 130.3) 100.0] 66.5 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
PRD cht sped eeedenbnvece 4.5 2.9 3.2 3.7 4.7 5.2 yO 4.2 5.8 3.6 4.2 3.2 4 2.1 
WOOD THBED cccccicccccucs 74.7 68.7 64.9 64.1 91.0 82.4 31.1 79.9 | 83.3 45.7 7 5 __ 83.4 48.7 __ 45.0 
WO racbnuaaiisedssex cues 79.2 1.6| 68.1 | 67.8] 95.7| 87.6 | 33.8] 84.1| 89.1| 49.3] 48.7) 86.6) 53.1) 47.1 
SEE as bn lil Sa a A MB ence — ncndeamea 
AFRICA | 
Union of South Africa ..... 0.5 1.0 0.4 0.8 1.4 0.2 0.1 +9 1.0 0.1 0.1 1.6) 0.7 1.4 
OCEANIA | 
PES ead tkckesesnnnanes 2.0 ¢.3 1.7 1.7 3.9 2.6 0.3 y 3.9 0.7 0.2 2.7 3.1 2.3 
=. | | in 
WD COMB ccicctsees 190 175 | 165 180 230 200 85 235 225 120 150 245 | 175 130 
| } | | 
NOTE : Data exclude crushed or ground cacao when reported separately. NOTE : Les données ne comprennent pas le cacao pilé ou en poudre 
Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include lorsqu’il en est fait rapport séparément. Les totaux continen- 
estimates for these countries when data are missing ; world totals taux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés mais com- 
represent estimates of total trade in cacao. The countries shown prennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données 
accounted for about 95% of world exports and 91% of world im- font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux sont des estimations du com- 
ports in 1953. merce mondial. En 1953, le commerce des pays énumérés re- 
présentait environ 95% des exportations mondiales et 91% des 
importations mondiales. 
1Re-exp ort tarting with 1954, include cacao preparations. — 1Réexportations. A partir de 1954, comprend les produits a base de 
2Excluding tran pr from Venezuela. — *Re-exports. — *Through cacao. — *Non compris les transbordements de cacao en provenance 
1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic Islands only ; du Venezuela. — *Réexportations. — ‘*Jusqu’a fin 1952, territoire doua- 
afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. nier de l'Espagne métropolitaine et des fles Baléares ; ensuite comprend 


aussi les iles Canaries, Ceuta et Melilla. 
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Table 20. - Price series of international significance 


Tableau 20. - 


45 


Série de prix d’intérét international 





Commodity : Description 
of series 


Produits: Spécifications 


WHEAT 

U.S. : No. 2 Red Winter, 
average of daily closing 
quotations, nearest de- 
livery date, Chicago ex- 
CROREE 0 coscwccccnvss 

Canada: Class Il, No. 
Northern, basis in store 
Fort William-Port Ar- 
CE cc ivesvereccssece 

U.K. : Average of daily 
closing quotations, near- 
est delivery date, Liver- 
pool exchange’.. 


RYE 
U.S. : No. 2, cash price at 
Minneapolis........... 
Canada: No. 2 Canada 
Western, basis in store 
Fort William-Port Ar- 
CF cavenesceevessves 


BARLEY 
U.S. : No. 3, cash price at 
Minneapolis........... 
Canada : No. 1 feed barley, 
basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur 
U.K. : Average of daily 
closing quotations, near- 


est delivery date, Lon- 
don exchange®........ 
OATS 
Canada: No. 2 Canada 
Western, basis in store 
Fort William-Port Ar- 
CROP sveceseecesntesws 
MAIZE 
U.S. : No. 3 yellow, cash 


price at Chicago...... 
Netherlands : Average of 
daily closing quotations, 
nearest delivery date, 
Rotterdam exchange‘. . 


ae ogg os 
U.S. : Milo, No. 2 yellow, 
cash price at Kansas City 


RICE 
: Zenith, U.S. No. 2, 
milled, New Orleans. 


SUGAR 
U.S. : Raw 96°, c.i.f. New 
York Pea 
Cuba : f.0.b. export price 
to destinations other 
than the U.S. (No. 4 
SRONNas vccccccvecns 
ORANGES 
U.S. California Navel, 


auction price, New York 
California Valencia, auc- 
tion price, New York 
Florida, auction price, 
ee, ey 


LEMONS 
Germany : Italian, 
free, at border. 


duty 


SOYBEANS 
U.S.: No. 2, bulk c.i.f. 
European ports........ 
GROUNDNUTS 
Sudanese, unshelled, 3% 
f.a.q.,c.i.f. European ports 
LINSEED 
Canadian, 
2%% 
ports 
COPRA 
Straits FM, c.i.f. European 
ports 


No. 1, bulk 
c.i.f. European 


Philippine, bulk, c.i.f. Eu-| U 


ropean ports. ......... 





Currency 
and unit 


Monnaie 
et unité 


U.S.$/ 
bushel 


Can.$/ 
bushel 


Sh.d./ 
100 Ib. 


U.S.$/ 
bushel 


Can. $/ 
bushel 


U.S.$/ 
bushel 
Can.$/ 
bushel 


£.s.d./ 


long ton 


Can.$/ 
bushel 


U.S.$/ 
bushel 


Guilders/ 
100 kg. 


U.S.$/ 
bushel 


U.S.c./Ib. 


U.S.c. /Ib 


U.S.$/box 
U.S.$/box 
U.S.$/box 


D.M./case 


£.s.d./ 


long ton 


£.s.d./ 


long ton 


£.s.d./ 


long ton 


£.s.d./ 
long ton 


S.$/ 


long ton 











5.54 


3.30) 


5.54 


4.01 


18.84 


46/11 /3 





} 
61 /5/0| 


52/19 /4| 55/15/8 


94 /3/9| 88/17 /6 


246 = 


232. 











60 














75 /9 /0| 
| 




















1954 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr | May | June | July | 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| oe 7 Te 
| | | | 
| 
2.15! 2.25 2.13} 1.98} 1.93} 2 05) 
| | | | 
| 
1.83} 1.80/ 1.82; 1.83} 1.74, 1.71 
23/6 23/2) 2 " 23/1| 21/10) 21/10) 
ee 
| 
1.25] 1.15} 1.12) 1.40) 1.06) 1.25) 
| | | | 
| | } 
| | } 
1.03} 0.95] 0.89) 0 89} 0.90] 0.95) 
| | } 
| | 
1.44] 1.37} 1.40] 1.46] 1.38] = 1.32] 
| | | | 
| | | 
0.92) 0.88} 0.88 0.90) 0.97) 1.01) 
| | | | 
| | | 
19/4/2| 19/4/3| 17/8/6| 18/3/6, 18/6/5| 18/19/5| 
| | 
0.75) 0.74 ~ 0.67, 0.72! 0.73 
| | | 
1.55| 1.56| 4.57) 1.58] 1.61 1.64) 
| | | 
| | 
27.97} 27.84) 27 " 28.64) 25 95| 26.83 
| | | | 
2.545 2 " 2.69} 2.80} 2.73} 2 " 
| | 
9.40} 9.25} ‘9.05 8.90} 8.60 = 
| | 
| } | 
| | | 
5.55) 5.68} 5.69 5.60 5.65) 5.70) 
| | | | 
3.39] 3.28} 3.35) 3.32) 3.27) 3.13) 
5.93) 6.69} 7.75| 7.34) 8.29 = 
= —| 6.47} 6.69) 7.44 
| 
3.92} 3.90/ 4.33} 5.00/ 5.27] 6.00 
18.97, 20.92) 22.55} 29.49] 33.24 34.34| 
| | 
48/13 /0| 51/13 2| 55/16/3) 38/1 /7| 37/11 /6| 40/18/2| 
58/2 /6| 55/17 /8| 57 /18/4|61 /12/10| — 
| 
| 
52/6/0| 49/16/0| 46/2) ‘ 44/16 j0}4s (16 10 
! 
| | | 
73 /6/3| 72/1/ A 72/9 /0| 70/18 /9| 
| 


alas 196.62) 191.25] 167.50) 186.00) 
| | 








Aug Sept. | 
| 
2.11] 2.16] 
| 
1.70} 1.70) 
| 
| 
21/0} = 22/2 
| 
| | 
| | 
1.28} 1.43 
1.10) 1.40) 
| 
1.29 1.33] 
| 
1.10} 1.14 
20/9 3| 21/17 /6 
| 
0.78; 0.87) 
| | 
| | 
on 1.64 | 
| 
27.96| 27.56 
2.80} 2.59 
7.45 7.50 
5.59} 5 48 
3.18 3.21 
7.64, 7.9 
7.44 8.73 
35.37; 32.39 





40 /13/9| 40/13 /6, 
| 


56/0/0| 55 /12/0) 


47/6 / 
| 


69/8/9| 68 /2/0| 


50/1 /0 


184.12) 177 40| 
| H 








1955 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec Jan. 
| 
| 
| 
e 
2.19) 2.26 2.28 2.31 
1.70} 4 70} 4.71 1.72 
| | 
| | 
22/8} 23/6, 24/2 25/0 
| 
| 
1.37 1.32 1.30 1.42 
| 
1.31 1.33 1.14 1.17 
| | 
| 
1.38 1.36) 1.29 1.35 
1.09) 14.19) 1.15] 1.19 
| 
2116/4) 24/12/4| 25/3/10] 26/12/3 
| | 
0.95; 0.96 0.95} 0.95 
| 
| 
1.54, 1.48 1.52) 1.52 
| 
27.03) 28.27| 28.54) 29.47 
| 
| | 
| 
2.42 2.39] 2.50 2.52 
| | 
820/ 9.20) 9.40) 9.40 
| 
5.47, 5.65) 5.46 5.46 
| | 
3 25) 3.26] 3.19] 3.16 
} 
= 
| 5.95) 5.14 5.88 
6.26 6.07 4.75 fs 
3.73 3.53 3.86) 3.95 
33.44] 28.83 24.33] 23.86 
42/5/0| 44/5/0| 45/0/0) 44/15/7 
49/17 /6| 50 il 56/0/0} 58/0/0 
| | 
48/11/3| 50/18/9| 55/0/0) 56/0/0 
73/8/9, 71/8/9| 73/4/0| 74/10/0 
195.00) 194.50) 197.50} 205.25 








For notes, see page 52, 


Pour les notes, voir page 52. 
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Table 20. - Price series of international significance (continued) Tableau 20. - Série de prix d’intérét international (suite) 
Commodity : Description bw pean 4 1954 1955 
of series . . . a Te ee a ee 
, | | | 
Produits : Spécifications ——— Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan, 
| | 
PALM KERNELS | | | 
Belgian Congo, c.i.f. Euro-| Belg.frs./ | } | | | 
pean ports............ metricton| 9164) 8 862 7490/ 7 433/ 7 062] 6960/ 6650} 6412) 6490) € ona} 6 700} 7110) 7 419 
| | 
OLIVE OIL | | | | 
Fr. N. Africa, edible, 1 %,] £.s.d./ | | | 
eS mer: metric ton} 210/0/0| 210/0/0) 215 /0/0) 215 /0/0| 215 /0/0| 215 /0 /0/214 /10/0|207 /10 ° 217 /8 /0|219 /10 /0|222/10/0| 225 /0/0} 215/0/0 
SOYBEAN OIL | | | | 
U.S. : crude, 1% % bulk,| U.S.$/ 
c.if. European ports..| metricton| °298.82) 321.50) 329.60) 355.00; 356.00| 357.40! 356.00) 360.50| 337 00) 309.00| 307.25) 305.40} 316.00 
| | | | | 





| | 
GROUNDNUT OIL | | | | | 
South African, drums, c.i.f.] £.s.d./ | | 


} | | | 
European ports........ long ton |156/15 /0|159/10/0,153/15 /0| 150 /6 /8|149/10 /0|142/10 /0|136 /12 0/128 10 ° 4122/4 /0| 122/0/0113/12/6 114/0/0| 112/0,0 
LINSEED OIL Belg.frs./ | 
Belgium, bulk, ex mill ..] metricton| 11 175| 11 762| 11 120) 10 662) 9800} 8550/ 8375| 8500; 8640] 8567, 9 625, 11 250] 11 800 
c | | | | | | | 


62/7 /6| 59/18/0| 57/6 8) 59/0/0| 59/2/0| 60/1/3| 69/13/9| 80/13/0} 83/7/6 


Argentine, bulk, c.i.f. Eu-| £.s.d./ 

ropean ports..........| long ton 74/5 /0, 69/14/5| 64/12/0) 67 /13/4 

} | | 

CASTOR OIL 
Bo mbay firsts, B.S.S. | 

drums, c.i.f. European] £.s.d./ 


| 
OE EE eee long ton | 131 /6/8/126/13/4) 116/8/0|119/15/0| 117/6/8| 112/4/0|110/15 /0} 104/5 0 106 /0 a 102/5/0| 102/5/0) 99/12/0} 92/5/0 


COCONUT OIL 
Straits, 3%%, drums,| £.s.d./ | | | 


| | 
c.i.f. European ports..| long ton |138/15/0/133/10 ont7 12 | 111/5 0} 115 /5/0| 112/0/0/108 /17 ee » 16 0/11212/6) 108 /5/0; 107 /0/0} 106/5/0 
| | 
| | | | 








PALM OIL 
Belgian Congo, 6-7 %, | 
bulk, c.i.f. European Belg.frs./ | 


| 
| | | 
11 038; 10 960) 11 063) 11 126) 11 075) 11.011; 10 883) 10 480) 10 538) 10 825; 11 290) 11 675 
| | 




















DOE cc sncvscavcsaved long ton 10 825 | 
' | 
COFFEE | | 
U.S. : Brazilian Santos No. | | | | | | 
4, ex dock, New York] U.S.c./Ib. 72.5 76.0 85.8} 87 o| 85 5) 87.0/ 88.3) 75.5} 71.8) 70.0 72 ol 68.5 67.0 
| | 
CACAO | | | | 
U.S. Accra, spot New | | 
York ......-.e005. -+-| U.S.c./Ib. 54.2 53.5 57.8 61.9 63.9 64.8 68.9 67.8] 53 7) 47.1 517 47.5) 48.8 
U.K. : Good fermented, | | | | 
Gold Coast, spot London] Sh.d./cwt. 403/2} 406/9' 445/8! 479/9 510/3) 515/10) 523/3 —| 404/5| 362/3 405 /6, 378/11 386 /0 
TEA | | | 
India : Calcutta, for export | } | | | | 
(leaf), auction price®..| Sh.d./Ib. 3/7.7 3/4.4 3/5.8 4/5.7| 3/118 4/1.8| 4/9.4| 4 10.1) 4/10.6| 4/11.8 5/5.5 5/7.3 
Ceylon: Colombo, for | | | | 
export, high-grown, | | | 
auction price® ........ Sh.d./Ib. 3/5.6) 3/8 8} 4/1.6) 3/10.0) 3/6 1 3/5 7) 3/6.2 4/1.9| 4/34 4/9.0| 4/11 6| 5/5.5 5/2.3 
| | 
TOBACCO | | | , | | 
U.S. : Flue-cured, auction | } | | } 
price | | | | 
Average types 11-14 .. } $31.0) } —} 752.8 48.2 53.0 53.6 52.0) *41.6 _ 
Perr U.S.c./Ib. 31.0) | | —| —| - — 54.0 53.2) 52.0} 41.6 —_ 
type 14......1 ) -| } onl | : 52.8 34.0 = camel a aad a 
India : Flue-cured, Virgin- | | | | | 
ia, redried strips, 1st} Rs.As.Ps./ | | | | 
. grade, Sune ete eeeees Ib. 3/5 /0| | 3/1/6} 2/14/3, 2/12 q 2/12/0} —| 3/2/6 — —} — = 
urkey : Leaf tobacco, ex- | | | 
port unit value........ Kurus/kg. 365.5) °%377 2) °405 6} °403.1) *358.0| °350.6) °385.2) °376 6| °376 5) °381.5| °376.6) 
BUTTER | | 
Denmark: Export § unit | | 
value for shipments to | | | | | | 
countries other than} Kr./ | | 
Pe seseresvacvees +--| 100 kg. 738 743| 724| 725 722) 732 744 747 726) 731 735| 743 743 
| | 
EGGS | | | 
Denmark: Price paid to | | 
producers by the Danish i | | | | 
Egg Society........... Kr./kg. 3.50) 3.31) 2 m 2 70) 2 70) 2 78 3.31 3.50 3.64 4.03 4.73 3.96 3.41 
Netherlands : Price paid | | | 
to producers, Roermond] Guilders/ | | | 
Ss ovecesccnesens 100 kg. 208} 195) 175) 174) 174 184 230 248 220 250 291) 252 212 
| 
TALLOW | | | | 
U.S. : Fancy, bulk, f.o.b. | } | H 
New York .......++.. U.S.c./Ib. 7.97; 8.38) 8.08) 8.08} 8.06 7.09) 6.75) 7.21] 7.58 8.05} 8.50} 8.91) 9.17 
| 
LARD | | 
U.S. : Pure, refined, 37-Ib. | | 
can, f.a.s. New York...| U.S.c./Ib. 18.56; 19.00 20 33 21.75 20.15 18.33 18.84 20.03 18.58 17.43 17.83 15.18 14.54 
| 
HIDES | 
U.K. : Basis first East } | | 
African, 8-12 Ib. ...... Sh.d./Ib. 3/0} 2/11 2/11 2/10 2/10 2/10} 2/9%/4 2/9 2/6} 2/43/* = 2)5*/, 2/6] 2/5*/s 
U.S. : Green salted pack- 
ers steer heavy native, | 
Cab. GHIEEO. cccccess U.S.c./Ib. 12.0 10.3 10.8} 10.8; 12.8 11.8 12.3 13.3) 12 3 11.3 12.3 9.8 10.8 
t | 





























For notes, see page 52. Pour les notes, voir page 52. 
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15/0/0 
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Table 20. - Price series of international significance (concluded) 
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Tableau 20. - Série de prix d’intérét international (fin) 





Commodity : Description 
of series 


Produits : Spécifications 


COTTON 
U.S.: Middling 15/16’’ 
average of 10 principal 
MOTUISS occ cvcoseccees 
Egypt: Karnak 
Alexandria ....ccccccee 


JUTE 
U.K. : Raw, Pakistan, Mill 
firsts c.& f. Dundee . 


SISAL 

U.K. : British East Afri- 
can, spot No. 1, ¢.i.f. 
EOROOR eo cavescceeses 

WwooL 

U.K. : 64's Dominion, 


clean, cost delivered in 


RUBBER 
Singapore: No. 1 
f.o.b., in bales......... 


LUMBER 
Sweden : 2 %’" X 7’’ u/s 
redwood battens, f.o.b., 
export price Harnadsand 
district 
U.K. : average wholesale 
value c.i.f. of imported 
sawn softwood 
U.S. : Douglas fir, dried, 
2°" x 4°’ x 16° mixed 
carlots, f.o.b. mill..... 
Western Germany ; edged 
spruce fir boards, 3.6 m. 
length, 8-19 cm. width, 
21-34 mm. thick, 3rd 
quality sawmill price, 
unloaded, Bavaria 


WOOD PULP 
Canada : Dry, unbleached, 
strong sulphite pulp, 
full freight allowed, 
Eastern Canadian mill 
Finland : unbleached sul- 
phate pulp, average ex- 
port value 
Sweden : bleached dissolv- 
ing sulphite pulp, aver- 
age export value...... 


NEWSPRINT 

Canada: wholesale price 
f.o.b. mill, Southern 
EP 
-K. : average import 
Per 
Finland ; average export 
WEP a sv dccencscnraver 

FRESH FISH 


U.K. : England and Wales: 
Cod, landed, mixed sizes 
Herring, landed, mixed 


SALTED FISH 
Italy : Salted pressed cod, 


ME Gite cacinadewouee 
CANNED FISH 

U.S. : Tuna, light meat, 

solid pack, 7-oz. can, 


48 to case, brokers to 
dealers, Los Angeles .. 





Currency 
and unit 


Monnaie 
et unité 


U.S.c./Ib. 
Tallaris/ 
44. 93 kg. 


£/long ton 


g/long ton 


Pence/Ib. 


»| Straits 


c./Ib. 


Kronor/ 
standard 


£.s.d./ 
standard 
U.S.$/ 
thousand 
board feet 


DM/cubic 
meter 


Can. $ 


short ton 


Markkaa/ 
met. ton 


Kronor/ 
met. ton 


Can.$/ 
short ton 
£.s.d./ 
cwt. 
Markkaa/ 
met. ton 


Sh./cwt. 
Sh./cwt. 
Sh./cwt. 


Lire/met. 
quintal 


U.S.$/ 


case 








33.21 34.04) 
63.80| 67.99) 
| | 
109.0) 104.3} 
| 
| 
102.3} 98.3} 
| | 
| 
135] 130| 
55.88] 54.73 
| | 
| 
1145} 1 145) 
} 
72/14 /7| 73/4/11 
73.40| 73.94] 
| 
| | 
be aw 
129.31} 129.31 
| 
| 
116.62) 115.76| 
23 800| 23 500! 
| | 
896.0} 896.3) 
4 
108. 66 107.85| 
| 
2/10/3| 2/12/3) 
27 300} 29 000) 
7 48) 
| 
33] 30| 
| 
96) 68) 


| | 
19 250| 19 250| 


| | 


| 
| 


14.20] 14.20} 


1 130 


72/1 /7| 


75.05 





"7 
48) 


20 000 


14.20} 14.20) 14.20 
| | 


1 150 


1 150) 
| 


71 /8 /9\74 /14 /11) 
| 


74.77 


20 000} 


75.18) 


109.98 
2/12/4| 
29 000 


37| 
23 
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20 000 





1954 
————— 

June July | 

| 
| | 
| 

34.23} 34.42! 

69 " 69.67) 
| 

95.8, 90.3 
| 
| | 

| 
| 
90.0) 89 0} 
| 

| 
142! 132/ 
| i 
| 

65.51) 69 93) 

Tes 

1150| 1 150 

77 /8/8| 77/3/8 

76 . 81.59) 
| 

| 

131.96) 132.65 

| | 
| | 

117.64, 116 70) 
| 

25 100} 25 000! 

! 

907.2} 916.3) 
| 
| 

109.46} 108.73] 

| } 

2/13 5 2/22/11) 

28 on 28 800 

| | 
“0 42/ 
29) 24 
56| 56| 
| | 
20 000} 20 000/ 
| 
| 
13.25] 13.05} 





| 
1934 05} 
| 


20 000) 


13 25 


69.47 


1 145 


| 
| 


| 


Oct. | 


34.23 
75.12 


104.8 


72.7! 


118 


1 180 


77 /10/1| 78/16/8 


84.48) 


146 73 


13 25 


"86 .89| 
| 


156.43 


116.44 
24 800 


924.5 


108.48 
2/12/10 
29 400 


55 
18) 


67 


21 500 





12.90) 


Nov Dec 
33.73, 33.9% 
73.66, 74.85 
108.5; 116.5 
72.1; 70.1 

108} 114 
| 
81.81) 86.15 
| 
| 
1 200 


1.195 


78/19/7'78/10/10 


83.7C| 83.00 
| 
164 54) 167.43 
| 
| 
116.29] 116.03 
24 800} 25 100 
904.0| 920.5 
| 
| 
108.34) 108.10 
2/13/2| 2/13/0 
29 ™ 29 700 
48) 42 
| 
23| 30 
66! 66 
21 500| 21 500 
| 
| 
12.90} 12.90 





34.01 
74.71 


119.7 


72.7 


113 


98.96 


1 210 


83.58 


168.38 


120.55 


25 300 


922.8 


29 600 


57 


26 


71 


21 500 


12.90 





For notes, see page 52. 


Pour les notes, voir page 52. 
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Table 21. - Wheat : Prices in selected countries Tableau 21. - Froment : Prix dans certains pays 











Veer Argentina Australia Belgium Canada Egypt France | Germany | India - Senay 
and ———— ; —_—— — — —-_______ —__—___— 
Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
month ~ . — ti 7 eee a 
Pesos / Sh/d. per Francs Dollars / Piastres / Francs/ Marks | Rupees / Shid. per 
100 kg 60 Ib. 100 kg. 60 Ib. 150 kg. 100 kg. 100 kg. | 82.28 Ib. 280 Ib. 
| tid 
ee 9.19 3/8.6 101.11 10.97 2140 442 | 120.5 | 13.55 25/4 
Pk teateeaddaad> ‘23.00 15 595/11! 430.00 2.26 320 '2 300 | 26.0 | 22.17 | 61/11 
 cgresqnseane= 23.50 16/1C 422.17 2.19 320 2500 | 26.0 | 22.68 | 62/6 
errs 30.50 19/0.17 422.39 2.13 320 2 600 33.0 | 42.80 | 62/6 
ere 34.00 21/5.17 449.59 2.33 320 3 631 44.2 | 12.80 67/6 
DE s@tnedednanes 50.00 19/11.17 471.18 2.17 320 3 636 | 42.0 | 12.75 75/0 
COD. baveacentenue 50.00 15/6 475.32 1.86 455 3 638 42.0 | 14.71 80/0 
We Weknssdaceuns 50.00 15/9 491.00 1.83 450 3 639 43.5 12.75 | 79/6 
. Pere 50.00 15/2 491.90 1.74 450 3 600 43.5 11.50 | 79/6 
eee 50.00 15/0 491.90 1.71 | 450 3 400 41.4 | 12.50 | 79/6 
WE scndades 50.00 14,7 450.00 1.70 3 374 40.8 | 14.44 | 79/6 
— ere 50.00 14/6 449 .86 1.70 450 3399 | 41.0 | 14.00 79/6 
eee 50.00 14/6 453.16 1.70 450 | 3424 | 41.5 14.38 79/6 
XI. 50.00 14/6 449.38 1.70 450 3449 | 42.0 14.00 | 79/6 
Ree 50.00 14/6 455.00 1.71 450 3449 | 42.4 14.00 | ee 
Be Gikekacaeneane 50.00 456.09 1.72 450 3 469 | 42.8 14.25 
Prices in U.S. dollars/m.t. - Prix en dollars des E.-U./t. m. 
x ; -* 
| rere 30 27 36 135 | *48 68 | 183 33 49 
[eee '68 ' 989 98 83 188 186 | 78 180 98 
DEE. weteneeasenns 62 78 93 74 69 74 67 169 "1 
Se <ane-ane 61 78 84 74 61 | 74 79 172 69 
Se 68 88 90 85 61 104 105 72 74 
eee 100 82 94 82 61 104 | 100 72 83 
DE éénsadenwans 100 764 95 70 87 104 | 100 83 88 
Ce Wisascdacsies 100 65 98 68 86 | 104 104 72 88 
Ws saseacues 100 62 98 65 86 103 104 65 88 
err 100 62 98 86 | 97 99 «| 70 88 
. ae 100 60 90 — | 9% | 97 | 81 ae 
twawesawenns 100 60 90 86 | 97 98 79 88 
| Se Ree 100 60 91 86 98 | 99 | 81 88 
Pi veveweedens 100 60 90 86 | 99 100 79 88 
eae 100 60 1 86 | 99 | 101 79 : 
WMO. chen cedceas) 100 ” | 86 | 99 | 102 | 80 
ical Japan Netherlands | Pakistan Spain Sweden Turke Union of | Uniced United States 
Year = : pl ecccre Bessie eM tn 
al _Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales ae Z 7 i on a 
month Lire/ Yen Guilders} | Rupees/ |  Pesetas/ Kronor/ | Kures | ha. | Sh/d. per Sh/d. cer |  Dollars/ 
100 kg. 100 kg. 100 kg. | 82.28 Ib. 100 kg. 400 kg. 9- | 200 !b. 112 Ib 60 Ib. 
SE atrvencenes 15 13.30 10.05 50.18 17.83 5.57 | 49/1 9/5 14.01 
De énecesaenadon 8 921 1 776.97 21.00 10.3 199.50 29.65 27.13 43/0 23/8 2.19 
Se shbaseecawanes 6 559 2 307.17 22.50 10.5 250.00 30.61 35.04 43/0 | 24/4 2.16 
Se aveesudnsesees 6 566 2 775.00 22.85 8.1 326.58 31.29 | 31.42 47/0 26/7 | 2.28 
en” <tr nekovevees 6 629 3 041.66 24.25 8.5 419.96 42.48 | 31.70 | 50/5 | 28/1 2.43 
Ee 7 471 3 333.33 26.00 14.0 387 .88 54.81 | 32.40 | 54/1 | 28/9 2.32 
WE vtbacweuneuse 7 061 3 420.00 26.00 13.8 387.63 48.62 32.88 55/0 | 30/3 2.27 
Gee Wevewacsdence 7 117 3 420.00 26.80 8.8 392.00 49.90 32.90 | 55/0 } 33/7 2.37 
PRR 7 216 3 420.00 - 9.1 392.00 | 50.00 34.30 | 55/0 | 33/8 2.15 
| ee 6 900 3 563.00 8.9 397.21 - | 33.50 55/0 30/5 2.32 
WE eacscuees 7 050 3 563.00 25.20 9.0 392.00 - | 33.60 55/0 20/11 2.35 
Pe iinandewees 7 245 3 563.00 25.40 10.1 392.00 41.65 | 34.00 | 55/0 19/8 2.39 
itwicekenwas 7 313 3 563.00 25.60 11.4 392.00 42.29 34.50 55/0 19/9 2.41 
Peewee 7 325 3 563.00 25.80 10.5 394.00 43.14 35.50 54/1 | 19/9 2.44 
Bl eétccsivens 7 325 3 563.00 26.00 10.1 ‘ 43.57 e 54/1 | 21/11 2.46 
| 
Se Wh cteceneeedos 7 425 3 563.00 26.20 9.8 44.03 ‘as 54/1 | 21/1 
Prices in U.S. dollars/m.t. - Prix en dollars des E.-U./t.m. 
eee ° ‘77 38 163 — | 64 145 44 152 46 137 
WO sc icauscaswans 155 80 83 | 82 | 97 92 | 94 80 
WE 8 oss ccaxsamis 112 164 77 85 | 63 | 125 | 66 | 88 79 
lL. , MET 105 77 60 66 | 60 112 73 73 84 
SUN cAleuecoisees 106 84 64 69 82 | 113 78 77 89 
a 120 93 68 113 106 | 116 | 83 79 85 
SOGe deccensvexens 113 95 68 112 | % | 117 ‘| 85 83 83 
WE Bie.ssecciesa 114 95 71 71 96 7 | 85 | 93 87 
a 115 95 a 74 - | wy i 122 | 85 93 79 
eee 110 99 : 72 — | 120 | 85 | "84 85 
We vavctoses 13 | 99 66 73 - | — | 120 8s 58 86 
ks ékicukaas 116 99 67 82 | 81 | 121 85 54 88 
| eee 117 99 67 92 82 | 123 85 | 54 89 
Pettey 117 99 68 | 85 83 127 85 | 54 90 
RRR a 117 99 68 | 82 84 | Bie 85 60 1 
| 
OEE Gicewcssdoccas 119 99 69 | 79 | | 85 ie 85 | 66 
| | | 

















For notes, see page 52. 


Pour les notes, voir page 52. 
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pays Table 22. - Rye: Prices in selected countries Tableau 22. - Seigle : Prix dans certains pays 
| Argentina | Austria Canada Denmark | Finland | France |Germany, W.| Spain | Sweden United States 
, Year Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 

and " : 
month Pesos / Schillings / Dollars/ Kroner/ Markkas/ | Francs/ Marks/ Pesetas/ Kronor/ | ' " 
er 100 kg. 100 kg. 56 Ib. 100 kg. kg. | 100 kg. 100 kg. 100 kg. 100 kg. dad 
. Dollars /56 Ib. 
1/4 1934-38 ....... 17.65 24.01 *0.62 14.53 2.10 91.06 | 17.8 39.48 | "16.61 70.59 | *0.69 
"1 GBT. ccc vcccces 17.50 38.51 3.74 230.25 12.50 1 783.00 18.9 208.20 | 28.59 2.26 2.65 
1/6 GOEB... cosccsces 17.50 | 50.90 1.40 37.25 13.88 *2 160.00 24.0 207.52 29.65 1.47 1.58 
“4 an 16.50 | 67.02 1.46 42.46 17.68 2 162.50 24.0 208.20 30.61 1.22 1.42 
: Sccsccewede 23.50 87.28 1.85 58.90 23.11 1 975.25 28.8 208.20 30.24 1.32 1.62 
/ 0 errr 28.00 146.05 1.94 50.00 27.78 2 941.66 40.8 226.54 | 40.64 1.53 | 1.79 
1/0 rer 42.00 179.79 1.58 52.00 29.00 2 820.83 40.4 251.88 50.31 1.72 | 1.91 
1/6 GBs cancccece 42.00 182.13 1.00 38.50 30.10 2 700.00 39.8 286.87 47.12 1.19 1.23 
1/6 
1/6 $9BE Vo ccccccee 42.00 186.50 1.01 37.75 31.49 2 600 40.7 282.00 47.20 | 1.17 1.31 
6 Dv srviars 42.00 186.50 1.03 39.25 31.63 2 600 41.2 282.00 47.50 | 1.16 1.25 
1/6 TD ccccocs 42.00 187.50 0.95 38.62 31.56 2 600 41.2 275.00 47.80 1.14 | 1.15 
1/6 WF ccvecos 42.00 188.50 0.89 38.65 31.58 2 600 41.3 275.00 48.10 1.07 | 1.12 
1/6 F iveneeee 42.00 189.00 0.88 38.94 31.42 2 800 41.4 275.00 48.40 1.02 1.10 
W ecesces 42.00 189.00 0.90 39.25 31.73 2 600 41.4 275.00 48.50 0.99 1.06 
ee 42.00 177.50 0.95 31.67 2 200 39.3 | 285.94 0.99 1.25 
Wohveces 42.00 179.70 1.10 30.87 2 400 38.8 282.93 1.08 1.28 
GE. ccaees 42.00 181.50 1.40 43.67 30.35 2 100 38.9 275.00 36.66 1.25 1.43 
x6s0bee 42.00 183.50 1.31 44.40 30.96 2 000 39.4 275.00 37.29 1.20 | 1.37 
ae 42.00 185.50 1.33 44.06 32.10 2 100 39.9 277.00 38.14 1.18 1.32 
HD seeaas 42.00 187.50 1.14 47.85 32.44 2 100 40.3 wae 38.57 1.14 1.30 
© ~ ee 42.00 189.50 1.17 46.69 2 200 40.7 39.04 | 1.18 1.42 
98 | 
71 = 
+ Prices in U.S. dollars/m.t. - Prix en dollars des E.-U./t. m. 
83 
88 | 
88 1934-38 ....... 125 47 *24 32 46 43 *72 50 42 *23 °27 
4 ee "52 147 "63 92 80 89 104 
88 ae 52 55 78 102 81 72 82 | 58 62 
88 =e 44 53 64 | 108 64 60 63 48 56 
88 EEE 47 68 85 | 100 56 69 58 52 64 
88 56 68 76 72 121 84 97 79 60 70 
Pbiccsevceses 84 84 64 ~ I 126 81 96 97 68 75 
ae 84 75 40 56 131 77 95 1 “47 48 
WES Bo cccccece 84 82 41 55 137 74 97 "1 46 52 
amu wane Crores. 84 82 42 57 138 74 98 92 46 49 
tates _ eer 84 82 38 56 137 74 98 92 45 45 
SEE 84 83 35 56 137 74 98 93 42 44 
Wutconaes 84 83 35 56 137 80 99 94 40 | 43 
” _ Rare 84 83 36 57 138 74 99 94 39 42 
. _ ee 84 68 38 138 63 94 39 49 
_ ea 84 69 45 134 69 92 43 | 50 
_ eee 84 70 57 63 132 60 93 71 49 56 
Re 84 71 53 64 135 57 94 72 47 54 
01 arr 84 71 54 64 140 60 95 74 46 52 
19 BD éadcue 84 72 46 69 141 60 96 75 45 51 
= MT suicvee 84 73 47 68 63 97 75 46 56 
43 
32 2c " < for } nr 11936-38 2A partir d tte mc ne aa > > > 
27 - *Crop year from th year orward Argentina, D em- 936-3 — *A pa tir de cette année, carmpagne agricole : Argentine, 
r ; Canada, Denmark, and France, August-July ; Germany décembre-novembre ; Canada, Danemark et France, aodt-juillet ; Alle- 
37 States, July-June ; and Sweden, August-June - *Provi- magne et Etats-Unis, juillet-juin ; et Suéde, aodt-juin. — *Provisoire. 
15 
32 
35 Argentina : Price to producers; No. 2, bagged, on wagon, in port, Argentine : Prix a la production pour seigle N® 2, en sac, sur wagon, 
39 Buenos Aires ; from 1947, government fixed prices. — Austria : Whole- au port de Buenos Aires ; a partir de 1947, prix fixé par le gouvernee 
41 sale price. — Canada: No. 2 C.W., basis in store Fort William-Port ment. — Autriche : Prix de gros. — Canada: C.W.N® 2, base en ma- 
os Arthur, price to producers, for domestic use and for export. — Den- gasin Fort William-Port Arthur, prix a la production, pour consom- 
46 mark : 1934-38, free market price on Copenhagen Exchange ; 1947 mation nationale et pour exportation. — Danemark: 1934-38, prix 
through July 1949, and September 1951 through July 1953, fixed price du marché libre, bourse de Copenhague ; 1947 a fin juillet 1949 et sep- 
to producers including delivery premium ; August 1949 through july tembre 1951 4 fin juillet 1953, prix fixé a la production, prime de li- 
1951, and from September 1953, free market price, Copenhagen Ex- vraison comprise ; aoGt 1949 a fin juillet 1951, et a partir de septembre 
change. — Finland : Average price to producers. — France ; 1934-38, 1953, prix du marché libre, bourse de Copenhague. — Finlande : Prix 
wholesale price ; 1947-50, government fixed prices ; from 1951, average moyen a la production. — France : 1934-38, prix de gros ; 1947-50, 
quotation, Paris Commercial Exchange. — Germany, Western : Stan- prix fixé par le gouvernement ; a partir de 1951, cotations moyennes a 
37 dard price to producers. — Spain : Average wholesale price. — Sweden: la Bourse de commerce de Paris. — Allemagne occidentale ; Prix stan- 
Average price to producers ; through 1938, coastal towns ; from 1947, dard a la production. — Espagne: Prix de gros moyen. — Suéde: 
80 government fixed price. — United States ; | - Average price received Prix moyen a la production ; jusqu’a fin 1938, sur les marchés cétiers ; 
79 by farmers. Il - No. 2, wholesale cash price, Minneapolis. a partir de 1947, prix fixé par le gouvernement. — Etas-Unis: | - Prix 
84 moyen a la production. Il - Prix de gros au comptant a Minneapolis 
89 pour N° 2. 
85 
83 
87 
79 
85 
86 
88 
89 
90 
91 
52. 
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Table 23. - Rice: Prices in selected countries Tableau 23. - Riz: Prix dans certains pays Tal 
Paddy Milled rice - Riz usiné 
Assoc. | | | | 
: States of | } ‘ 
Burma Italy Japan Thailand United Cambodia,| Brazil Egypt India lastmsteti Pakistan | United 
States pes | States s 
Year and month | | Viet-Nam 1937 
| | | 194) 
Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales = 
: poe rE? 195( 
Kyats/ Lire Yen Baht Dollars Piastres Cruzeiros/| Piastres; Rupees/ Rupiah Rupees / | Dollars 1951 
4,600 Ib. | 100 kg. 100 kg. 1,000 kg.| 100 Ib. 100 kg. 60 kg. 200 kg. | 82.28 Ib. | 100 kg 82.28 Ib. | 100 Ib. 195; 
: \ ENS on - 195: 
| | | | | 195: 
CS eee , 88 ‘74 | 19.46 40.69) 4.62 6.18} *64.03| 5204 3.70 %6 a2) — | 13.66 
195: 
BE acatdiarkesanen at 300 6 215 12 492.33 795 .89) 4.87 210.00) 209.81 617 16.50 92.25] 29.59 | 9.25 
DM snubrénabbarkod 298 5 354 2 971 33 752 27 4.10 262.67! 277 51 617 16.50 101 . 10) 29.73 | 7.85 
a ce ore aie 300 5 642 4 104.00 744.68) 5.09 218.00) 204 . 86) 616 16.13 110.03} 19.78 | 9.90 
ee 300 6 231 4 816.66 786.90 4.82 231.10) 206.02) 585 16.13 | 241.13; 20.61 9.85 
WE Gocahecuakakees 300 6 543 5 126.00 871 86) 5.6 363.17) 304.56) 587 | 16.75 | 288.24) 22.52 | 11.30 
I sn ie ia ae ho eek eil 300 6 306 5 626.66 786.97) *5.24 401 .00) 504.55 587 | 16.75 | — *20.61 | 9.10 
| 
| eer eer 300 6 380 | 5 626.66 716.11 5.41 357.50) 603.20) 587 | 16.75 270.52) 11.88 9.40 
i adh la leh eb ai ae 300 6 387 | 5 626.66 681.45 5.33 338.00) 514.13 587 | 16.75 261.38} 12.12 | 9.40 
errr e 300 6 275 5 626.66 716.13 5.18 327.00} 445 .00 587 | 16.75 250.61 12.25 | 9.25 
ae eee 300 6 200 5 626.66 721.23 5.02 319.50) 533.54 587 16.75 | 243:38;| 12.06 | 9.05 
Mikkddviewéeveseen 300 6 200 5 626.66 702.56 4.88 310 00) 616.04 587 | 16.75 | 226.56 11.88 8.90 ; 
REED eer. 300 6 200 | 5 626.66, 689.61 4.16 295.50} 618.54 587 16.60 | 233.53] 14.50 8.60 195: 
Serr 300 6 200 5 626.66 684.81 4.14 318.00; 572.88) 587 | 16.75 | 236.01 13.81 | 8.50 
Se daveceescnns 300 6 300 5 626.66 706 .87 4.10 -| 574.40) - | 17.50 235.31 14.12 | 7.45 
ae 300 6 300 5 626.66 776.28 4.04 376.00) 611.40) 587 | 18.25 238.61; 15.00 7.50 
. acieatoend die 300 5 980 5 626.66 751.50 4.47 371.00) 631.53} 587 | 16.25 241.53 13.88 8.20 
ietsscde wed 300 5 725 5 670.00 745.53 4.48 351.00} 610.00 587 | 15.75 248.95} 12.00 9.20 
SS Ee 300 5 670.00 733.64 4.63 326.00} aed 587 | 15.75 248.48} 13.25 9.40 
SU Danke er iceddwenn 5 670.00 761.13 4.46 veel Sail 587 16.12 264.35) 13.12 9.40 193 
! | 
ye : . ee oe i : ee 194 
Prices in U.S. dollars/ m.t. - Prix en dollars des E.-U./t.m. 194 
a —_ _ — 194 
| 195 
| | 195 
Pe iertnesuncesues 16 48 56 18 136 28 61 §52 "36 535| —_ 181 195 
| | 195 
SE esabnreeuxetenma 43 108 80 107 166 187 128 | 134 _ 240 204 
ME ive ale Herscamowared 39 113 183 71 90 154} 250) 108 | 122 | — 241 173 195 
ESA Ae Oe aa 30 90 114 60) 112 106) 185) 88 | 1 | - 160 218 
BN kc ccduaeenednee es 30 | 100 134 63) 106 112 186) 84 1 «| —| 167 217 195 
GD écrbasikacanenewe 30 105 142) 70 129 177 274 84 | % | — 182 249 
Ce aeccascensdnevand 30 101 156) 64 "116 144) —| 84 % | —| 167 201 
DEED. weeesxencuscon’ 30 102 156 57 119 102 - 84 | % | —| % 207 
Pav be ecnweeante 30 102 156 55 118 97 —| 84 % | —| 98 207 
DP enawerensenes 30 100 156 57 114 93 84 94 | _— 99 204 
Wiig saaudangin 30 99 | 156) 58 111 88 84 | 94 | -- 98 | 200 
icieaivemesiden 30 99 156 56 108 89 84, % | - 9% | 196 
Wibetosvieswend 30 99 156 55 92 84 | 84 - 7 - 117 | 190 
Wir cineedwnnekes 30 99 156 55 91 2) 84 9% | 112 187 
, eer 30 101 156 57 90 - - — | 98 — 114 164 
eee 30 101 156 62 89 107) 84 103 —| 121 165 
AEE 30 % 156 60 99 106| 84 1 | — 112 181 195 
Tk <taesneneenna 30 92 158 60 99 100} —| 84 | 89 —| 97 203 
DE dad ieaben nea at 30 - 158 59) 102 93) a 84 89 —| 107 | 207 
NI cts te eeccees sis _ 158| 61 98 84 | n | _| 106 | 207 
| | | | 
1Crop year from this year forward : Italy, September-August ; Japan, "Campagne agricole 4 partir de cette année: Italie, septembre-aodt ; 
November-October ; United States, August-July 21938. — *1935-38. Japon, novembre-octobre ; Etats-Unis, aodt-juillet. — #1938. — %1935- 193 
— 1938/39 crop year, April-March. — °1937. — Preliminary. 38. — *Campagne agricole 1938/39, avril-mars. — °1937. — *®Pro- 194 
visoire. 
194 
PADDY PADDY j 
Burma : 1934-38, wholesale price, Rangoon ; from February 1949, govern- Birmanie : 1934-38, prix de gros, Rangoun ; a partir de février 1949, prix 195 
ment price to producers. — Italy : Price to producers ; 1934-38, fixed du gouvernement 4 la production. — Italie : Prix 4 la production ; 1934- 195 
by government ; from 1948, free price, Pavia. — Japan: Brown rice, 38, fixé par le gouvernement ; a partir de 1948, cours du marché libre 195 
price to producers, including straw bags ; from 1948, government fixed a Pavie. — Japon : Riz brun ; prix ala production, sacs de paille compris ; 
price, excluding shipping charges and early delivery and quota bonuses, a partir de 1948, prix fixé par le gouvernement, non compris les frais 195 
but including production bonuse - Thailand : Na Suan No. 1, whole- de transport ni les primes de prompte livraison et de contingent atteint, 
sale price, delivered alongside mills, Bangkok. — United States : Average mais y compris les primes a la production. — Thailande : Na Suan N° 1, 195 
price received by farmer en gros, livré aux rizeries 4 Bangkok. — Etats-Unis : Prix moyen 4a la 
production. 
MILLED RICE RIZ USINE 
Associated States of Cambodia, Laos,and Viet-Nam : : No. 1 white, 25% Etats associés du Cambodge, Laos et Viet-Nam: N’ 1, blanc, 25% de 
broken, wholesale price, Saigon - Brazil : Wholesale price ; 1938, good brisures, prix de gros, Saigon. — Brésil: Prix de gros ; 1938, riz Agulha 
quality clean Agulha rice, S@o Paulo ; from 1948, first quality long grained, propre, de bonne qualité, S&o Paulo; a partir de 1948, premiére qualité, 
bagged, Porto Alegre. — Egypt : Hulled and bleached ; average whole- longs grains, en sacs, Porto Alegre. — Egypte: Décortiqué et blanchi; prix 
sale price, Cairo and Alexandria ; from August 1941, government fixed de gros moyen, Le Caire et Alexandrie ; a partir d’'aodt 1941, prix fixé 
price. — India : Wholesale price, Calcutta ; 1938-39, Grade B, home- par le gouvernement. — Inde : Prix de gros, Calcutta ; 1938/39, qualité 
grown ; 1948 through July 1954, government fixed price ; from August B domestique ; de 1948 a fin juillet 1954, prix fixé par le gouvernement ; 
1954, Kalma variety, free price. — Indonesia : Wholesale price ; 1937, depuis aodt 1954, qualité Kalma, prix du marché libre. — Indonésie : 195 
Krawang, average of prices at Djakarta, Semarang, and Surabaya ; from Prix de gros ; 1937, Krawang, moyenne des prix 4 Djakarta, Samarank 
1948, factory rice, B.A., Djakarta. — Pakistan : Wholesale price ; 1948 et Sourabaya ; a partir de 1948, riz de rizerie, B.A., Djakarta. — Pakis- _ 
and 1949, medium variety, Mymensingh; beginning 1950, coarse variety, tan : Prix de gros ; 1948 et 1949, variété moyenne, Mymensingh ; depuis : 
Rangpur. — United States : 1934-38, Blue Rose, extra fancy ; 1948 and 1950, variété grossiére, Rangpour. — Etats-Unis : 1934-38, qualité fan- OF 
1949, Zenith, extra fancy; from 1950, Zenith No. 2; wholesale price, taisie supérieure « Blue Rose » ; 1948 et 1949, qualité fantaisie supérieure 
New Orleans. « Zenith » ; depuis 1950, « Zenith » N°2 ; prix de gros, Nouvelle-Orléans. 













































































PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 51 
s pen Table 24. - Index numbers of agricultural (A) Tableau 24. - Nombres-indices des produits agricoles (A), 
Pay and of general (G), wholesale prices! et des prix de gros généraux (G)* 
Year and Austria Belgium Canada | Chile | Costa Rica* | Finland 
- - - ——__— on - —— - ] — ‘ 
month A G? A G rn G a | Gs en oe ae ae oe 
Jnited | | 
st | | | 
om SEP 2%) 28) 51 56 26) 30 50) 45) 8) 11 
0 BET ere 64 °94 81 91| 83 84 85) 87) 104) 98| 72| 76 
| RSS: 100 100 100) 100} 100) 100} 100) 100 100) 100) 100} 100 
eee 138 128 90! 95) 99 103/ 114) 114) 101 99) 81| 101 
SEE: 168 170| 1 100| 102) 109) 130) 134 107| 112| 99) 116 
ollars ee 206 228! 100} 121} 116 124| 166) 175 106| 115] 116] 166 
00 Ib. REESE 251 253| 98) 114) 108) 117 227| 217) 102 104| 125) 164 
P ES tae a 228) 239| 95) 107} 95) 114| 286) 267) 110 99| 124) 158 
ee 223 239 95) 106| 88 113) 351| 307 104) 97| 123 156 
13 66 eS 222 239) 95| 106) 89) 113} 358 313) 108 99) 122 157 
eee 230 244) % 106} 90) 114] 373 329 114) 101| 124 159 
9.25 mT 223 240! 98. 106] 90 113) 359 328) 113 101} 124 159 
7.85 ae 224 241 95 105) 89) 113} 406 353| 114 102 125 159 
9.90 RAS 228 242 94 105) 89) 113 448) 385) 118) 104 124 159 
9.85 oes 231 244 93| 105| 90) 113) 457| 396) 120) 105) 124 159 
11.30 Meee 234 246 94 106 90) 113| 471 410) 116) 104 126 159 
9.10 ee 255 260 1 105) 92| 112 480! 429) 112| 104 127 158 
RE 246) 254 90 105} 90) 112| 519 456| 112) 104) 127 158 
9.40 ERE 243 253 90 105} 88) 111) 538) 466) 108} 103 120 158 
9.40 RS 244 254 89 105 87) 111| 533) 470} 110} 104 124 160 
9.25 See 249 258! 90 106) 88. 111 537) 486 105 120 155 
oa Peeey 249 258 ; 106) 88. 111 so bee et 107) 121 154 
8.60 2 eee 247 260| a eat — & ml - bs 107} 124 155 
8.50 | | 
Lg France’ + he Greece Iran* Ireland, Rep. of Italy Japan 
8.20 ee ; ei eae remy Sere aes . aes i ; 
9.20 A G A’ Ge | atm | gi a | G A G 6 G A | c 
9.40 i - — te — -- —— Ze ie 
9.40 | | | 
Ee 5 5) ans .| uh ee 13] 16| eA eh 2 2) 1 1 
0 Sees 67) 52| me ARs ee) eS 86) 92| 91) 95 96 95| 34| 38 
BSR Seer. 100 89) 100 100) veil aR 100! 100] 100 100 100 100| 100 100 
| RY: 100 100 101 97) 100) ss 100 93 100 100 101 95) 178 163 
SRS 103 108 96 9% 100) 100 81) 79 105} 105 102 207 193 
RRS re 120 138 111| 112 116} 121 87) 89 115) 122 109 103) 258) 268 
81 EAR 131 145 109 114 114) 121 96) 93) 119} 129 108 97) 286! 273 
ons ee 125 138 109) 111) #9425) 144 122) 112) o 129) 108 96 | 306| 274 
173 ee 123 137) 109) 110) ee 154) 142| 128 131 129] 105 96) 308) 279 
218 Seas 125, 138} 108| 110) ae 154) 145) 129) 128 128) 106 97| 304 281 
217 SS eens 127 138) 109) 110) | 156) 145) 129) 127 127) 107 97) 337/ 283 
249 Re ecsapu 128 138 110 110) | 156 146) 131 127 126) 109 98 340) 284 
201 ~ tae 124 136 110 109) se 156 147| 432 126) 126 108 98| 340 281 
See 127 137 110] 109) a 157 148) 132} 126| 126) 106 97) 344 276 
207 oe 133 139 111 109 ad 156| 152! 134| 126| 126| 107 97) 345} 271 
207 eee 122 135 113} 109 — 156 150) 134| 125 126) 105 97) 344) 267 
204 _ Soe 121 134 115) 109 er 155 150 135) 124) 126! 105) 96) 345 265 
200 ee 124 136 112 109 ors 156) 148) 134) 123) 126) 106 97) 346 266 
196 RRS 121 135| 110) 110) eal 158) 144 131} 125} 126 106} 97 350} 268 
190 , ROE 120 134) 110 110) ‘ 162 147} 134| 128} 127 107) 97| 338| 267 
187 ey cies 122 135 109! 110) | 162 147} 135) ee oi 109) 98) 341} 270 
be eee 124) 135 110) 110) ais 163! 142) 133) ee es 109) 98| 340! 267 
- | 124 135 ..| 
203 
207 Mexico'* Norway | Paraguay'® Portugal | Sweden United States | Venezuela'® 
207 ——— = mens (meme re 5 —— ? a Naar cen : = eae 
A G aA | Gt | a cs | a | G | a |otattc6cotiaitl«. 
- ‘ Sanat a | : " ; | 1 | 
aout ; | | 
_ MOE. odasos Sil 36 60 56) a es 48) 43) 53| 53 45 54 ao oe 
a ME iicidead 103) 93| 99 97| 83 79) 106| 101| 94) 93) 93) 92 93) 90 
Sire 100 100) 100 100} 100) 100! 100} 100 100} 100) 100 100 100 100 
TRS 101 110) 100 102 131 120! 103] 104 101} 101| 86 95 95 95 
aaa. 108) 120) 112) 115 196) 165 103| 106 104/ 106) 1 99 98 95 
) prix RE erie 145) 148} 137] 143} 344) 283| 100 113 121) 140 106 110 106 100 
1934- | Ea 155) 154) 144 152| 694 725 99) 115 137) 148} 100 107 116 102 
libre RRS 149) 151| 140} 152 942 935 102) 116 141 139 90) 105 110 99 
pris ; | | 
iat OP cies 150 152 145 152} 948) 934| 101) 111 139 139 87) 105 111 98 
teint, "SE 149 152) 145 152 942! 935) 101) 110 140 138 88 105 109 97 
N°1, OE Bock esas 147| 152| 145 152| 915) 951 102) 110 140 138 91) 106 109 98 
n ala “eae 148 153} 148 153] 915 955 103 110 140 138 "1 106 113 99 
DD icnweus 152 154) 150 154} 940 984) 106 111 140 138 92 106 117 100 
159) 158} 150) 154) 960 985| 106 112 140 139 93 106 120 101 
Oe 164! 166) 150 155} 1 001 1 001) 102 111 140 138 1 106 122 103 
% de es 157) 168 149 155| 980 994) 103 112 144 139 88 105 123 102 
Agulha ee 156) 168 158 157; 1 203 1 107 100 111 142 139 90 106 125 103 
ualité, eee 159 169| 156 156 1 203 1 110) 100 111 140 138 89 106 122 103 
i; prix a 154 169 153 156 ae 99 109 138 138 87 105 118 101 
x fixé - eee 158 173 153 154 1 176 1 117 99 108 138 138 87 105 117 101 
ualité Ee 161 175 153 154 1 242 1 142! 101 109 138 139 87 105 ; 
nent ; Re 163| 177 155 154 1 242 1 143) 103 109 138 140 84 105 
ee SA neil 179) 153 154 | “a 140 140 87 106 
ara | 
Pakis- u 
lepuis 
s _ For notes, see page 52. Pour les notes, voir page 52. 
yeure 
léans. 








PRICES - PRIX PRECIOS 


Table 20. - Price series (concluded) 


‘January-March 1954 for March delivery ; April-May, May delivery ; 
June-July, July delivery ; August-September, September delivery ; Oc- 
tober-December, December and March delivery ; January 1955, March 
delivery. — *January-May 1954, for May delivery ; June-July, July delivery ; 
August-September, October delivery ; October-December, December 
delivery ; January 1955, March delivery ‘January-March 1954, for 
March delivery ; April-May, May delivery ; June-July, July delivery ; 
August-September, September delivery ; October-November, Novem- 
ber delivery ; December, December delivery ; January 1955, January 
delivery. — ‘January 1954, for January delivery ; February-March. March 
delivery ; April-May, May delivery ; June-July, July delivery ; August- 
September, September delivery ; October-November, November deliv- 
ery ; December-January 1955, January delivery. — *°F.O.B. — ‘%Ex- 
clusive of export duty and excise ; export duty in sh./d. India up to 
1 October 1954, 0/4.9; from 2 October, 0/8.3 ; from 10 January 1955, 
1/0. Ceylon: up to 12 May 1954, 0/8.5 ; from 13 May, 0/11.3; from 23 
September, 1/2 ; from 18 November, 1/6.5 ; from 24 January 1955, 1/11.9. 
— ‘Type 14 only. — "Type 11 only *Provisional. — '°14 markets 
from August 1954 forward. 


Tableau 20. - Série de prix (fin) 


"Janvier-mars 1954, pour livraison mars ; avril-mai, livraison mais 
juin-juillet, livraison juillet ; aodt-septembre, livraison septembre ; oe 
tobre-décembre, livraison décembre et mars; janvier 1955, livraisog 
mars. — *Janvier-mai 1954, pour livraison mai: juin-juillet, livraison 
juillet ; aodt-septembre, livraison octobre ; octobre-décembre, livraison 
décembre ; janvier 1955, livraison mars. — *Janvier-mars 1954, pour 
livraison mars ; avril-mai, livraison mai; juin-juillet, livraison juillet ; 
aodt-septembre, livraison septembre ; octobre-novembre, livraison no. 
vembre ; décembre, livraison décembre ; janvier 1955, livraison janvier; 
— ‘Janvier 1954, pour livraison janvier ; février-mars, livraison mars, 
avril-mai, livraison mai; juin-juillet, livraison juillet ; aodt-septembre 
livraison septembre ; octobre-novembre, livraison novembre ; décem- 
bre-janvier 1955, livraison janvier. — .O.B. — *Non compris la taxe 
a l'exportation et les droits ; taxe a l'exportation en shillings et pence, 
Inde : jusqu'au 1°F octobre 1954, 0'4.9; a partir du 2 octobre, 0/83; 
a partir du 10 janvier 1955, 1/0. Ceylan : Jusqu’au 12 mai 1954, 0/85; 
a partir du 13 mai, 0/11.3; a partir du 23 septembre, 1/2 ; a partir dy 
18 novembre, 1/6.5; 4 partir du 24 janvier 1955, 1/11.9. — ‘Type 14 
seulement. — “Type 11 seulement. — "Chiffres provisoires. — '*Sur 
14 marchés, a partir d’'aodt 1954. 





Table 21. - Wheat (concluded) 


'Crop year from this year forward : Argentina and Australia, De- 
cember-November ; Canada, France, and Netherlands, August-July ; 
Egypt, June-May ; Germany, Italy, Japan, and United States, July-June ; 
India, May-April ; Sweden, August-June ; Union of South Africa, No- 
vember-October. — *1935-38. — *1936 and 1938 prices are for Sep- 
tember only, and 1937 price for August only. — £1939. — *December- 
July price, 15/2; August-November price, 17/6 42 — *Not including 
deficiency payments from this month forward. — ‘Provisional 


Argentina : No, 2 semi-hard wheat, bagged, on wagon, in port, Buenos 
Aires, price to producers ; from 1948, government fixed price — Aus- 
tralia: 1934-38, weighted average shippers’ limits for growers’ bagged 
and bulk lots, Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide ; December 1948-July 
1949, basic export selling price of the Australian Wheat Board ; August 
1949-July 1953, selling price of wheat outside of I|WA quota; from Au- 
gust 1953, Wheat Board selling price for bulk wheat, f.o.b. — Belgium 
Price to producers, excluding premiums and subsidies - Canada: No.1 
Northern, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur ; 1937, average price 
at Winnipeg Grain Exchange ; 1948-July 1949, Class Il, export price 
to countries other than the United Kingdom ; from August 1949, Wheat 
Board selling price. — Egypt : Middling Hindi ; 1935-38, average whole- 
sale price at Cairo; from 1948, 94% purity, government fixed price 
to producers. — France : Government fixed price to producers, in- 
cluding statistical and other taxes. — Germany, Western : Standard 
price to producers. — India: Average wholesale price ; 1939-49, pro- 
vincial ; 1950-April 1953, procurement price, Punjab; from May 1953, 
wholesale price, Moga, Punjab. — Ireland, Rep. of: Price to producers 
for deliveries to growers’ nearest shipping point, or to purchaser's 
premises. — Italy : Soft wheat, price to producers ; 1934-38, govern- 
ment fixed price, ex warehouse, Northern Italy ; from 1948, free price, 
Padua - Japan : Average price to producers, including straw bags ; 
from 1948, government fixed price. — Netherlands : Average price to 
producers. — Pakistan : Common variety, wholesale price, Lyallpur. — 
Spain : Average wholesale price Sweden : Winter wheat, average 
quality, price to producers ; 1934-38, average price at coastal towns ; 
from 1948, government fixed price. — Turkey : Soft wheat, average 
quotations, Istanbul Exchange. Union of South Africa: Class B, 
Grade 1, average price to producers, bagged, f.o.b. ; government fixed 
price since 1938. — United Kingdom : Average price to producers ; 
1934-38, including deficiency payments ; 1948-52, fixed price of millable 
wheat, including, through June 1950, an allowance for acreage payments ; 
from January 1953, weighted average price to growers. — United States 
No. 2 Hard Winter, wholesale cash price, Kansas City 


Tableau 21. - Froment (fin) 


1A partir de cette année, campagne agricole : Argentine et Australie, 
décembre-novembre ; Canada, France et Pays-Bas, aodt-juillet ; Egypte, 
juin-mai ; Allemagne, Italie, Japon et Etats-Unis, juillet-juin ; Inde, 
mai-avril ; Suéde, aodt-juin ; Union Sud-Africaine, novembre-octobre, — 
21935-38. — *Pour 1936 et 1938, les prix s'entendent pour septembre 
seulement; pour 1937, pour aodt seulement. — £1939. — 5Prix pour 
décembre-juillet, 15/2, pour aodt-novembre, 17/6 42. —*Ne comprend 
pas, a partir de ce mois, la subvention de compensation. — *Provisoire. 


Argentine : Blé N° 2 demi-dur, en sacs, sur wagon, au port, Buenos Aires, 
prix ala production ; a partir de 1948, prix fixé par le gouvernement. — 
Australie : 1934-38, moyenne pondérée des prix maximums payés par 
les exportateurs 4 la production pour blé en sacs et en vrac, a Sydney, 
Melbourne et Adélaide ; décembre 1948-juillet 1949, prix de base a 
exportation de |'« Australian Wheat Board» ; aodt 1949-juillet 1953, 
prix pour quantités vendues en dehors de celles fixées par I'AIB; a 
partir d'aodt 1953, prix de vente du « Wheat Board » pour blé en vrac, 
f.o.b. — Belgique : Prix a la production, non compris les primes et les 
subventions. — Canada: Northern N° 1, en magasin Fort William- 
Port Arthur ; 1937, prix moyen a la bourse des grains de Winnipeg; 
1948-juillet 1949, catégorie Il, prix a l'exportation pour pays autres 
que le Royaume-Uni ; a partir d'aodt 1949, prix de vente du « Wheat 
Board ». — Egypte Middling Hindi » ; 1935-38, moyenne des prix 
de gros au Caire ; a partir de 1948 prix fixé par le gouvernement a la 
production pour blé pur a 94%. — France : Prix fixé par le gouverne- 
ment a la production. y compris taxe statistique et autres. — Allemagne 
occidentale : Prix standard a la production. — Inde : Moyenne des prix 
de gros ; 1939-49, en province ; 1950-avril 1953, prix d'achat du gou- 
vernement, Pendjab ; 4 partir de mai 1953, prix de gros, Moga (Pend- 
jab). — Irlande, Rép. d’ : Prix a la production du blé livré au centre 
d'expédition le plus proche de |'exploitation, ou de |'entrepét de |'ache- 
teur. — Italie : Prix a la production pour blé tendre ; 1934-38, prix 
fixé par le gouvernement, 4 l'entrepét, Italie septentrionale ; a partir 
de 1948, cours du marché,libre a4 Padoue. — Japon : Prix moyen 4a la 
production, y compris la sacherie de paille ; 4 partir de 1948, prix fixé 
par le gouvernement. — Pays-Bas : Prix moyen a la production. — Pa- 
kistan : Prix de gros du blé commun, 4 Lyallpur. — Espagne : Moyenne 
des prix de gros. — Suéde: Prix a la production pour le blé d'hiver de 
qualité moyenne ; 1934-38, prix moyen dans les villes cétiéres ; a partir 
de 1948, prix fixé par le gouvernement. — Turquie: Blé tendre; 
moyenne des cours sur le marché d'lstanbul — Union Sud-Africaine : 
Blé de premiére qualité de la catégorie B, prix moyen a la production 
pour blé en sacs, fob.; a partir de 1938, prix fixé par le gouverne- 
ment. — Royaume-Uni : Prix moyen a la production ; 1934-38, y com- 
pris les primes de compensation ; 1948-52, prix fixé pour blé de mou- 
ture, y compris, jusqu’a fin juin 1950, une prime d’ensemencement ; 
a partir de janvier 1953, moyenne pondérée des prix a la production. 
— Etats-Unis : « Hard Winter » N’ 2, prix de gros au comptant a Kansas 
City. 





Table 24. - index numbers (concluded) 


Figures relate to prices of farm products of animal and vegetable 
origin, excluding forestry products and fodder, unless otherwise speci- 
fied. — *San José. — *Weighted by the value of home consumption of 
ood, farm products, and industrial raw materials. — *Weighted by the 
value of home consumed goods. — ‘Includes fodder. — *October-De- 
cember. — 71949 100. — *Teheran. — *Base : July 1948-June 1949 
100. Annual figures for 12-month period beginning 1 July of year stated. 
— !'°Producers' prices of industrial products Base July-December 1948 
= 100. — ''* Base: July-December 1949 100. —**Athens. Base : 1950 
= 100. — ‘January-July. — '*Mexico City. — '5Asuncién. Annual 
figures are for December only. — '*Caracas. 


Tableau 24. - Nombres-indices (fin) 


‘Les chiffres se rapportent aux prix des produits agricoles d'origine 
animale et végétale a l'exclusion des produits forestiers et du fourrage, 
sauf indication contraire. — *San José. — *Pondéré selon la valeur des 
aliments, des produits agricoles et des matiéres premiéres industrielles 
consommeés dans le pays. — *Pondéré selon la valeur des produits con- 
sommeés dans le pays. — *Y compris le fourrage. — *Octobre-décem- 
bre. — 71949 = 100. — *Téhéran. — *Base : juillet 1948-juin 1949 = 
100. Chiffres annuels pour période de 12 mois commengant le 1¢F juillet 
de l'année indiquée. — '°Prix a la production des produits industriels. 
Base : juillet-décembre 1948 = 100. — '!Base : juillet-décembre 1949 
= 100. — '*Athénes. —- '®Janvier-juillet. — '*Mexico. — '*Asuncién 

es chiffres annuels se rapportent a décembre. — '*Caracas. 
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